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FOREWORD 


Encouraged by his success in signing a pact with the United States, 
Franco has reopened his verbal campaign against Great Britain and France, and 
his Foreign Minister Martin Artajo has echoed him. The constant propaganda 
against the two great liberal powers of Europe is inspired largely by a 
desire to create a Chinese wall of antagonism against countries which have a 
long tradition of enlightenment and therefore represent a danger for the 
obscurantism and dictatorship of Spain. Nor does the pact with the United 
States imply any approval of this country per se. The Spanish military group 
has imposed stipulations which will keep the number of U.S. troops in Spain 
at a minimum. The Spanish clerics are not happy at the possibility that the 
influx of American technicians will bring heterodox ideas. The Primate of 
Spain, Enrique Cardinal Pla y Daniel, has tried to quiet their fears, but he 
carefully limited the cooperation to matters military and economic. Cardinal 
Segura of Seville, who represents the more reactionary arm of the Spanish 
Church, has bitterly denounced the Franco government for selling Spain's 
spiritual heritage for a mess of dollars. 


_ In the parliamentary elections held in Portugal on November 6, Salazar's 
Uniao Nacional won easily. The Portuguese people are not very politically 
minded, and the opposition is disorganized. Moreover, Salazar is generally 
respected for his integrity and devotion to duty. 


The major irritant in U.S.-Mexican relations continues to be the wetback 
problem. The present agreement has been extended to December 31, but only as 
a modus vivendi. Perturbed by the rise in the number of wetbacks, the U.S. 
Labor Department has asked the Mexican Government to make arrangements for the 
Mexican National Railroads to transport deportees from the border to the 
interior. Experience has shown that those pushed across the border simply 
bounce back. Mexico finds this whole business humiliating, since it means 
among other things that the country offers few attractions for its own sons. 
The Mexican Government hopes to open up areas sufficiently appealing to halt 
this exodus to an alien Zion. It plans to develop the new state of Baja 
California del Norte, which is strategically located to detain some would-be 
expatriates before they take the fatal leap into California or Arizona; for 
racial reasons, these states have much more appeal for Mexicans than does 
Texas. The general policy of the Mexican Government in the problem of 
population movements has been called "The March to the Sea." For ecological 
reasons, the population of Mexico has historically been concentrated in the 
central plateau. It is now hoped to open up vast coastal areas for settlement. 


The Guatemalan Government continues to denounce reports of Communism in 
that country as a figment of the imagination of the United Fruit Company, but 
reports by impartial observers show this to be too simple an explanation. 
Honduras has traditionally been most friendly to El Salvador, but it has 
recently protested against the illegal migration of Salvadorean nationals into 
Honduran agricultural regions, and describes itself as the victim of 
Salvadorean population pressures. There are clearly several wetback problems 
in the Western Hemisphere. In Honduras itself, there is talk of a political 
change; after 20 years in the wilderness, the Liberal party prepares in hope- 
ful unity for the presidential elections to be held next year, while the 
incumbent Nationalists remain bitterly divided. Somoza has announced to an 
unsympathetic world: "If Nicaragua is a dictatorship, the world would be a 
far better place with more like it." His remarks show irritation with the 
United States, and his declaration that "Communism is no longer a threat on 
the American continent" is not likely to win for him the support of some U.S. 
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senators. It may indicate an intention to side with Guatemala in its polemic 
with the U.S. President Figueres of Costa Rica seems to be willing to make a 
truce with the United Fruit Company, while concentrating on U.S.-owned 
electrical utilities. Figueres has expressed the feelings of all Latin 
American liberals by breaking off relations with the present government of 
Venezuela. Panama should be congratulated on the inauguration of its new 
university city. 


While Batista has taken a much more liberal attitude toward the press 
than did Perén, largely because of the firm attitude of the Inter-American 
Press Association, there are nevertheless clear Peronista overtones in Cuban 
politics at present. Batista's wife, who was recently received with much 
publicity in Washington, is being hailed by the Cuban crowds as "Martha of the 
people, Martha of the poor," and is on the way to becoming a brunette Evita. 
The guayabera may soon achieve the dignity which the camisa now has in 
Argentina. If the poet Hood were to write his "Song of a Shirt" about the 
20th rather than the 19th century, it would have a different leitmotiv. The 
U.S. Government, busy winning friends in Buenos Aires and Havana in the hope 
of influencing them, increased Batista's goodwill when it forced Prio 
Socarras, in exile in Miami, to register as a foreign agent and then arrested 
him for gun-running. Haiti celebrates on January 1, 1954, the 150th 
anniversary of its independence. The Dominican Government is again trying a 
land-settlement plan. 


Only on account of 18 abstentions and the waiving of the 2/3 majority 
rule did the U.S. win United Nations approval for its decision not to continue 
sending reports on Puerto Rico to the international body. President 
Eisenhower's declaration that Puerto Rico could have independence any time 
its government asked for it was a shrewd political stroke. It may well be 
argued that the United States would be better off without Puerto Rico, since 
the principal result of the association has been the creation of another 
Harlem and the providing of a pretext for anti-U.S. propaganda in Hispanic 
America. For Puerto Rico, on the contrary, the present absence of national 
barriers is essential to alleviate both population and economic pressures. 


Venezuela prospers and builds, thanks to oil royalties. Behind this 
fagade, the situation is less inspiring. The very important Report by the 
Committee on Freedom of the Press of the Inter-American Press Association says 
of Venezuela: "Newspapermen who belonged to opposition political parties are 
held in jail as political prisoners." Of neighboring British Guiana, the 
Report says "There is freedom of the Press," and the same is repeated of all 
the so-called dependent territories. The problem in Latin America is not 
colonialism but dictatorship, and the so-called colonial peoples must not be 
allowed to be swallowed up by aggressive dictatorships who refuse their own 
people self-determination. 


In Colombia, the resignation of the Supreme Court at the instigation of 
President Rojas Pinilla recalls a similar episode in the early days of the 
Perén regime in Argentina. At the same time, there is an evident rapproche- 
ment between Argentina and Colombia and Ecuador. This coincides with a 
deterioration of relations between Colombia and Peru. The Haya de la Torre 
case, which is a surface manifestation of deeper trouble, has suddenly broken 
Out again with Colombia's proposal, unacceptable to Peru, that the matter be 
referred to the Organization of American States. Peru, and to some extent 
Brazil, may soon find itself caught between Peronista millstones on both the 
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north and south. Venezuela, which has good relations with Peru and Brazil, 
remains aloof. 


Confidential reports reveal a sharp disagreement between U.S. State 
Department and military representatives in Bolivia as to the course to follow 
there. The State Department officials believe that Paz Estenssoro must be 
helped to prevent the situation from deteriorating, while the military believe 
that the present Bolivian Government is Communistic and should receive no 
assistance from this country. During his recent visit, Senator Homer Capehart 
sided not unexpectedly with the military, and sharply denounced the State 
Department representatives. 


President Ibanez of Chile clearly senses that his entente with Argentina 
has little popular support. Disagreement over the ownership of certain 
islands off Cape Horn has created acrimony. The published report of Milton 
Eisenhower's tour of South America was not, and could not be, frank and 
penetrating. The New York Times has taken issue with him over his statements 
concerning Argentina. The suspicion is widely voiced that he provided a 
fagade for U.S. interests which wish to invest large sums in Argentina, where 
the dollars would be welcome. At the same time, it is feared that the U.S. 
may later have to make a large loan to Argentina to persuade it to pay off 
these obligations. American capital shows a total lack of interest in that 
most stable and in many ways most worthy of Latin American countries, Uruguay, 
which is suffering bitterly on account of Argentine policies. 


Both Brazil and Oswaldo Aranha were long thought to be good friends of 
the United States. In the financial sphere, nationalism seems to have poisoned 
both of them. In the past, U.S. oil companies provided an adequate target for 
xenophobic propaganda. Now Aranha has made a speech about General Motors, 
using facts and figures which he must know are incorrect. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Heading the news this month is the speech made by Franco in his first 
statement since the signing on September 26 of the defense-aid pact with the 
United States. In the address he promised "sufficient aid" to the West 
against Soviet aggression and added that the pact with the United States was 
of the utmost importance to the peace and security of the western world. At 
the same time he denied that there could be any possible military or economic 
cooperation with France or Great Britain, or that Spain would join NATO. He 
indicated that for such cooperation "a state of cordiality, which has not yet 
developed, is necessary." Despite this, he assured that the recent pact with 
the United States would guarantee the support of Spain's 30 million population 
against Soviet aggression. He also added that the pact was the best way for 
Spain to build up its own armed forces and to improve its internal economy, as 
well as to "lessen the sacrifice on the part of the Americans in the future." 


Regarding Gibraltar, Franco pointed out that modern warfare had rendered 
it no longer strategic in the defense of Western Europe, implying that Britain 
could no longer justify possession of Gibraltar on "strategic" grounds. He 
pointed out that Spanish installations in the immediate vicinity of the strait 
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meet the requirements of the pact which call for the defense of communica- 
tions between the Atlantic and Mediterranean. With reference to sending 
Spanish troops beyond the Pyrenees, Franco said "...that depends upon the 
situation at the time." He concluded by pointing out that the two most 
effective bulwarks against Soviet aggression were military strength and 
economic prosperity, which together would command the respect of other people 
and assure social security within the borders of the nation. 


The presentation to the Cortes of the U.S.-Spanish defense-aid pact and 
its unanimous approval by that body wes the occasion for Foreign Minister 
Alberto Martin Artajo to make some revealing statements concerning Spain's 
foreign policy. He assured the members of the assembly that the treaty with 
the United States would not endanger the sovereignty or independence of the 
country. He referred to the tripartite participation of Great Britain, France 
and the United States in the economic blockade against Spain which began in 
larch 1946, as principally the work of Great Britain and France, the same 
countries which now, he added, are responsible for Spain's exclusion from 
NATO and the Marshall Plan. 


Concrete plans are beginning to take shape in regard to the establishment 
of United States bases in Spain. The two most important air bases will be at 
Morén and Alcaparra, near Seville, while a third will be at Torrején. These 
will be used as bases of operation for bombers as well as for reconnaissance 
planes; for the latter planes, Torrejon is considered potentially one of the 


nost important bases in Western Europe. 


Engineers, surveyors and technicians from the United States are already 
arriving in Spain in considerable numbers. They are expected to complete 
plans for the construction and modernization of the bases by the end of 
February or the first part of March in order that the actual construction may 
begin by April or May. The construction will be executed by Spanish contrac- 
tors under supervision of United States firms. 


According to the statement issued by the American Ambassador to Spain, 
James Dunn, the bases which the United States will acquire the right to use 
through the defense-aid pact will be shared by Spanish military personnel and 
will remain under the jurisdiction of the Spanish Government. Although the 
United States has no intention of maintaining troops on the Iberian Peninsula, 
it will be necessary for a small number of U.S. military personnel to be 
stationed on the bases. These will remain at each base for about 10 days in 
order to familiarize themselves with the aerial conditions of the country, 
while the remaining personnel will be on a 60- or 90-day rotating schedule. 

It is understood that those going to Spain will be given a special course to 
acquaint them with Spanish customs before they leave the United States and 
that they will not be permitted to wear their military uniforms off the bases. 


Great interest was aroused early in the month when United States Air 
Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott, while touring Spain on an inspection of 
air bases, told a press conference that the United States planned to store 
atomic weapons in Spain under the defense-aid pact and with the approval of 
the Spanish Government. This statement was immediately denied by U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, who said that even if the United States 
did intend to store atomic weapons in Spain, it would not be announced publicly 
to the world and to a potential enemy. He admitted he did not know what 


Talbott had said. 
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In an eagerly awaited statement as to the attitude of the Church toward 
Spain's recent agreement with the United States, the Primate of Spain, 
Enrique Cardinal Pla y Daniel of Toledo, expressed his approval of "...military 
and economic collaboration between this Catholic state and the United States.” 
In an attempt to dispel the uncertainty felt in certain foreign circles as to 
the Church's stand, he made it clear that "Catholic unity and loyalty to the 
true religion are not obstacles to collaboration with powerful nations that 


are not Catholic." 


Outward acceptance by the Church of this development in Spain's foreign 
policy does not solve the social problem that will be raised by the influx of 
American Protestants into the country. Pedro Cardinal Segura, the violently 
anti-Protestant, anti-Franco monarchist Archbishop of Seville, went so far as 
to refer to the pact as a "...wedge for the advance of 'Protestant proselytism' 
in Spain." With references to Spain's recent concordat with the Vatican 
(H.A.R. VI: 8) forbidding public manifestations of worship by non-Catholic 
sects, (by which is meant "signs on the exterior of non-Catholic chapels"), 
Cardinal Pla y Daniel, who is more moderate than Segura, concluded the state- 
ment quoted earlier by saying: "We tolerate having non-Catholics who are 
largely foreigners practice their religion in private, but we do not tolerate 
their indulging in issuing propaganda of their errors to convert Catholics to 
their own sects." 


As a result of the recent treaty with the United States, the Spanish 
economy is expected to undergo in the near future, a change which will be 
felt on all levels of society. The impending danger of inflation is noted by 
Spanish authorities who say they are taking measures to control the situation. 


Edward L. Williams, former president of the Insurance Executives 
Association of New York City, has been appointed director of the United States 
Foreign Operations Mission in Spain. The mission is being established under 
the recently negotiated agreements between the two countries. Williams will 
make his headquarters in Madrid and will have charge of the economic and 
technical assistance phases of the Spanish development program, in which the 
extension and improvement of highways is a major factor. 


The highway plan is now in preparation and is expected to be submitted 
to U.S. authorities within the next several weeks. The U.S. made $226 million 
available for the development program during this fiscal year; $85 million will 
be used to finance imports of raw materials, commodities and equipment, and 
such technical help as is necessary, in support of the military cooperation 


program. 


A large portion of the money will be used to develop steel and electricity 
production. American technicians will help with the construction of the 
gigantic steel mill, Caero, at Avilés in Asturias. The completion of this 
plant, the pride of the Franco regime, was set for 1956-57, but with American 


help it may be sooner. 


The official bulletin of the Cortes has announced the 1954-55 budget 
which will total 26,020,700,000 pesetas ($650,517,500), the largest in Spain's 
history. Of this, nearly 35% will go to the armed forces. 


Encouraging agricultural reports come this month from Pamplona and Tudela. 
In Navarre, the rice crop has been harvested and it is reported to be of high 
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yield and good quality. Tudela reports excellent prospects for the sugar 
beet crop. 


The government has announced the appointment of a committee to represent 
Spain in UNESCO. Among the 20 selected are Ramén Menéndez Pidal, president 
of the Royal Academy; Fernando Alvarez Sotomayor, director of El Prado 
Museum; and the distinguished doctor, Gregorio Maranén. 


Spain's bid for the tourist trade is clearly seen in the number of 
luxury class hoteis which are springing up at an amazing rate throughout the 
country. Authorities claim that no city in Europe today offers more 
luxurious accommodations than Madrid. 


PORTUGAL 


Premier Oliveira Salazar's regime scored a clean sweep in the parlia- 
mentary elections held on November 8. Only 28 ovposition candidates ran 
against the government, and none of them were electeri. All of the 120 seats 
in the national assembly were won by individuals sympathetic to the regime, 
although included were three independents who had been invited to run on 
Salazar's ticket. The entire slate of opposition candidates was concentrated 
in the three urban constituencies of Lisbon, Aveiro, and Oporto, where over 
one-third of the 1.3 million registered voters in Portugal and its overseas 
territories reside. Results in Lisbon were typical: the government won all 
12 Lisbon seats by amassing 102,870 votes against 20,822 for the opposition. 
Following the election, the government claimed to have received 946,800 votes 
as opposed to 42,768 for the opposition. No one was in a position to check 
the statistics. 


Opinion varied concerning fairness of the elections. Although most 
observers conceded that the voting was the freest that Portugal has known for 
years, it was pointed out that the opposition suffered from numerous handi- 
caps in campaigning, such as a great inequity in its means of reaching the 
voting public as compared to those available to the government. Subsequent 
to the election, a list of complaints was compiled by opposition spokesmen 
that, although voluminous, was described as incomplete. Nevertheless, since 
it has usually been possible to express personal dissatisfaction in Portugal, 
and since the opposition candidates had waged a month-long campaign against 
the official Uniao Nacional ticket, the voting was widely regarded as a 
setback for the democratic opposition, which was making its greatest bid for 
public support since 1926. It was felt by many observers that the elections, 
with all their shortcomings, were sufficiently free to have registered 
popular hostility to the Salazar regime had that hostility existed. 


Perhaps with undue optimism, pro-government newspapers claimed that a 
new phase in Portuguese life had been entered. They declared that "for the 
first time in 27 years, Portuguese of diverse political views voted for 
opposing candidates." 


The Portuguese elections were criticized in both the democratic and 
left-wing press of the world. Comment in American, English, French and Swiss 
newspapers varied: in some it was felt that Salazar had made a commendable, 
even if imperfect, step toward democracy. Other newspapers, however, 
regarded the elections as simply another manifestation of Salazar's benign 
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authoritarianism. It was pointed out that irregularities in the electoral 
census in the town of Estarreja were admitted in the Diario da Manha, of 
Lisbon, on October 19. This scandal, coupled with others, had caused the 
Lisbon newspaper Reptblica, which is only mildly friendly to Salazar, to 
publish several appeals for "decent elections." Additional protestations 
were made by the National Democratic Movement, a political group that has 
sometimes been forced underground in the past. The National Democratic 
Movement officially announced in the Portuguese press that it was not putting 
forth any candidates, and "unmasked" the opposition as being no less reaction- 
ary than Salazar's own Uniao Nacional. The Russian press and radio alleged 
that the democratic opposition did not enjoy the most elementary liberty 
during the elections, but that free speech was enjoyed only by foreigners, 
particularly Americans. As usual, pro-Salazar press organs took an exceed- 
ingly dim view of almost all government critics in and out of Portugal, 
declaring that the opposition did not dare compete in rural Portugal, but 
risked a showing only in the three largest urban districts, where the 
country's industrial population is concentrated. 


Since suffrage in Portugal is granted only to literates, it is important 
to note that Portugal's illiteracy rate continues to descend. The end of the 
first year's accelerated campaign against adult illiteracy was celebrated 
during November, and it was claimed that appreciable progress had been made 
in the instruction of adult illiterates. However, a solution to the re 
is not in sight as yet. The national illiteracy rate amounted to 75% in 
1890. This heavy burden, inherited by the republic of 1910 from the monarchy, 
was passed on almost intact to the military dictatorship of 1926. As late as 
1930 there were 517,000 children of school age in the country who were not 
receiving instruction of any kind - almost the same number as in 1890. The 
early years of the Salazar dictatorship, subsequent to 1933, brought little 
improvement in the situation, even though improved national finances made 
possible the construction of many schools. The problem was attacked with 
some vigor after 1940 and, by 1950, the country possessed 16,000 elementary 
schools as well as an amplified system of secondary and technical schools. 
The national illiteracy rate was placed at 40.2% in 1950, after possibly the 
most accurate census in the country's history. Since 1950 it is believed to 
have descended 1.5% per year. Approximately 260,000 persons, including many 
minors as well as adults, have been absorbed into the stepped-up campaign 
begun one year ago, which features a special course and which extends even to 
the national army and prison system. Successful termination of the course is 
possible only after completion of a rigorous examination conducted by a 
government board. Until November only 27,000 adult illiterates had fuccess- 


fully passed the examination. 


En route home through the Suez Canal after having been engaged in Korean 
waters, the American aircraft carrier "Lake Champlain," accompanied by four 
destroyers, arrived in Lisbon on November 21. Some 4,500 sailors, marines, 
and aviators manned the vessels, which made a four-day stop in Portugal. 


The Portuguese Air Force received another consignment of jet aircraft 
from the United States late in the month. 


On November 25, a violent explosion ripped through a munitions plant in 
Lisbon. Fifteen workers were killed and scores injured in the blasts, which 
were of unknown cause. A rigorous investigation of the tragedy was undertaken 
by the government, which also payed all funeral costs of the victims. 
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Works are in progress on the ports of Sao Vicente and Porto Névo, in 
the Cape Verde Islands. Several new highways were also opened to traffic in 
that archipelago, which has suffered an economic crisis due to unfavorable 
weather conditions. Prolonged droughts on several islands have caused an 
almost complete deforestation, with consequent suffering among the populace. 
Many Cape Verdeans have emigrated to Sao Tomé and Mogambique, and the 
archipelago's population has dropped from 180,000 to 140,000 in 10 years. 

In recent months many islanders have gone to Angola, to work in fish 
canneries. Of mixed Arab and Negro stock, Cape Verdeans are rated among the 
most energetic of Africans. Six thousand European Portuguese also reside in 


three of the islands. 


Angola will harvest its greatest coffee crop in 1953, and exportations 
of the robusta variety are expected to exceed 40,000 tons. Approximately 
231,000 hectars of land are planted tc coffee in the piedmont zones of 
northern Angola, where small holdings, farmed by European families, are 
rapidly increasing. 


Angola's population, although officially described as the greatest in 
the history of that territory, barely exceeds 4 million. It is hoped that 
Angola will receive over 20,000 new immigrants in 1953, although even that 
number is regarded as grossly inadequate in comparison to the colony's need 
for people. Practically no racial mixture is taking place in Angola, where 
"civilized" and "uncivilized" inhabitants are segregated, and where most 
European settlement is taking place in family groups. 


The first phase of the hydroelectric development of Revué, high in the 
mountains of northwestern Mogambique, is almost completed. 


Several new iron and manganese mines were opened in Goa during November. 


MEXICO 


It has been reported that the United States Department of Justice is 
considering opening the border to Mexican farm workers, even at the risk of 
an international incident, if present negotiations to sign a new agreement 
for contracting workers break down. The present agreement covering the legal 
importation of Mexican farm laborers officially expired on November 19, but 
because the two countries had not reached an understanding on its extension, 
a modification was agreed upon which permits legal contracting of workers up | 
to midnight, December 31. 


Meanwhile, the United States Labor Department has asked the Mexican 
Secretary of Communications to request the help of the general management of 
the Mexican National Railroads in repatriating thousands of wetbacks in south 
Texas and California. According to Ernest G. Smith, administrating official 
of the Labor Department, 30 cars a day, 19 at Piedras Negras and 11 at 
Ciudad Juadrez, will be needed to transport workers from these points to the 
interior of Mexico. The U.S. has guaranteed that it will pay all transporta- 
tion and food costs from points in the U.S. to the border provided the 
Mexican Government assumes its responsibility. In the past most illegal 
entrants, who were merely conducted to the border, soon re-entered the 


United States. 
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Visa and passport regulations between the United States and Mexico have 
been modified. The U.S. has waived the requirement that for permanent 
residence in the United States Mexican passports must be obtained by alien 
spouses and minor unmarried children of U.S. citizens married to Mexicans. 
However, it will still be necessary for all other permanent immigrants to 
obtain visas and certain other documents. Since these regulations have gone 
into effect American consulates have been swamped with applications. Other 
changes have been made in the issuance of tourist cards to Mexican and U.S. 
citizens. Persons from either nation can now obtain for $5 documents which 
will permit any number of visits between the two countries over a six-month 
period. Other changes include relaxed restrictions on sailors, aircraft 
personnel, newspapermen, and other persons who need to make trips for 
commercial or professional reasons. 


Meanwhile, other new but short-lived regulations seriously disrupted 
normal tourist traffic in Mexican border towns last month. According to the 
new laws, shortly revoked because of complaints, American citizens who were 
not residents of border towns had to buy a $3 entrance permit to visit 
Mexico even for a few hours. Previously, Americans could go 25 kilometers 
into Mexican territory, without obtaining any authorization. The large 
number of messages sent to the capital by members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Nuevo Laredo, local labor unions, and civic groups which complained of the 
damage done to business by these regulations led to the repeal of the 
regulation. 


A new Mexican ambassador, Sra. Amalia de Castillo Leddén, has been sent 
to Sweden to replace Gilberto Burgués. Sra. de Castillo Ledén is the second 
woman diplomat to represent Mexico; the first was Palma Guillén. Mexico's 
new ambassador to Sweden was a delegate to the Inter-American conference at 
Chapultepec in 1945, to the United Nations' conference in San Francisco in 
1945, and to the Bogota conference in 1948. 


Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has sent a new ambassador to Mexico, General 
Anatoli Kulashenkov. His announced intention is to encourage better rela- 
tions between the two countries. 


The new state of Baja California del Norte has inaugurated Braulio 
Maldonado as its first elected governor. The ceremony was witnessed by many 
dignitaries of Mexico and the U.S., including President Ruiz Cortines, seven 
Mexican state governors, California's Governor Knight, and George Murphy, 
movie actor and California Republican leader, who represented U.S. Vice- 
President Nixon. Besides praising the Good Neighbor Policy in his inaugural 
address, the new governor announced plans that may lead to a reduction of the 
wetback migration to California. Supposedly, an extensive program of coloni- 
Zation will be carried out in Baja California to hold the thousands of 
migrants who enter the state with the object of crossing the border into 
California. 


The 12th annual payment due the United States under the claims convention 
concluded with Mexico on November 19, 1941 has been paid. Manuel Tello, 
Mexican ambassador to the United States, presented John Moors Cabot, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, with a check for $2.5 million. 
Under the terms of the 1941 convention, Mexico agreed to pay to the United 
States the sum of $40 million in settlement of property and other claims made 
against the government of Mexico by U.S. citizens. These payments do not 
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cover expropriation of oil properties which were settled in 1949. There 
remains a balance of $4 million, which will be paid off in the next two years. 


Advanced reports have revealed some interesting details about the 
federal budget for 1954. Expenditures are estimated at about 4,850 million 
pesos. There will be a general tax increase of about 2%, although the 
national income tax is expected to yield no more than it did last year. 
There will be an increased tax on the transfer of real estate, as well as a 
10% tax on public entertainment. It is also believed that the salaries of 


federal employees will be raised 10%. 


Mexico has exported large amounts of silver this year. From January 1953 
until last October, 5.8 million troy ounces, valued at approximately 43 
million pesos, were sold to France and Germany. Private enterprises in both 
nations bought the metal chiefly for industrial uses. Sales to France 
equalled about 2 million ounces and those to Germany 3.8 million. Bankers in 
Mexico City believe that Mexican silver will continue to be in large demand 
in spite of Russia's recent sale of 15 million ounces to Great Britain, and of 
the general economic readjustments being made by many western nations. 


Mexican oil production and sales are increasing. It has been reported 
that 2 million pesos, admittedly a relatively small sum, will be spent in the 
next five years in an effort to increase oil production to 468,000 barrels a 
day from the present figure of 220,000 barrels. It was also reported that 
from 400 to 450 new wells a year will be drilled during this period. Recently 
Standard Oil of New Jersey signed a contract to buy 5,000 barrels of fuel oil 
a day from Pemex (Petréleos Mexicanos) and British and Japanese interests 
continue to negotiate for large quantities of crude oil. 


The Department of Water Resources has announced that it has not only paid 
126.4 million pesos in debts left by the previous administration, but also has 
spent 631.9 million pesos on water works throughout the country this year. 

The distribution of the amounts spent are as follows: about 306 million 
pesos for large-scale irrigation projects; 34 million pesos for small-scale 
irrigation projects; 3 million pesos for river control; and about 69 million 
pesos for the construction of conduits and drinking water systems. 


Corn production has dropped this year. A recent report by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture claims that Mexican production of corn will be about 
126 million bushels. This is 8 million bushels less than last year's figure. 


The Mexican National Railways are expanding their facilities. Close to 
125 million pesos will be spent to complete works left pending by the past 
administration. These include three important projects: one in the Valley of 
Mexico, one in Guadalajara, and another in Monterrey. The work will be 
financed by the company's own resources, and proceeds from sales of land 
belonging to the line. Also 55 new diesel electric locomotives and shipments 
of repair parts have been ordered from the United States to replace obsolete 
engines that are now in service. A shipment of 10 units has already arrived 
in Mexico, and the remainder will arrive in groups of six a month until 
July 1954. Cost of the new acquisitions is about $10.5 million. Mexico is 
still suffering from a shortage of about 10,000 freight cars however. They 
are needed to handle a large part of its yearly rail cargo of 8.2 million tons. 
At present it is renting cars from the United States at a cost of $2.75 a day 
per car. This represents a yearly expenditure of close to 35 million pesos. 
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President Ruiz Cortines' program of "March to the Sea" is going forward 
steadily. The Department of Agriculture in collaboration with other organiza- 
tions is developing the zones around 12 chief ports, six on each coast. 

Credit facilities have been given to farmers and cattlemen, idle lands have 
been brought under cultivation, and large properties have been broken up into 
small holdings on which families have been settled. Recently, a contract was 
signed between the Pemex Company and the Cantieri Navali di Taranto company of 
Italy providing for a dry dock to be constructed in San Juan de Ulia, Veracruz. 
The total cost of the project will be about 51 million pesos, and it is 
expected that upon completion it will be possible to construct tankers for the 
Mexican merchant fleet there. At present Mexican ships must go to foreign 
ports even for repairs. According to Antonio Bermidez, President of the Pemex 
Company, this will not be necessary after November 1954. The dry dock will be 
built behind the castle of San Juan de Ulta in such a manner as not to damage 
the historic fortress. 


The fourth Pan American automobile race was held in Mexico last month 
along 3,000 kilometers of tortuous and uncertain roads between Tuxtla 
Gutiérrez, Oaxaca, and Ciudad Juarez. A total of 167 cars left the starting 
line but only 61 finished. There were nine deaths and over 60 accidents. 
About 60 Argentine cars entered the race, half of which were disqualified for 
going too slowly. They were driven by Argentines who followed the race track 
as tourists, taking lightly the jeers of onlookers, because Perén's government 
had offered to permit any competing Argentine cars duty-free entrance into 
Argentina. The winners in the various categories were: J.M. Fangio of 
Argentina in a Lancia, Charles Stevens of the United States in a Lincoln, José 
Herrarté of Guatemala in a Porsch, and C.D. Evens of the United States in a 
Chevrolet. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMATA 


Late in November the Guatemalan Government and its spokesman in the 
United States, Ambassador Guillermo Toriello, minimized the importance of the 
Communist Party of Guatemala as a threat for all Latin America. Indignantly 
they asked how their country, a banana-growing republic no larger than 
Tennessee, could be of any danger to the entire Western Hemisphere. They also 
alleged that "the group" - i.e., the Communists - are considered "political 
amateurs," and that Article 32 of the Guatemalan constitution "forbids the 
formation of political organizations of a foreign or international character." 
Other observers claim that the Communists have as yet made no inroads in the 
army, that a majority of the university students have swung from leftist 
liberalism to anticommunism, that the business and professional classes are 
beginning to balk after first welcoming the revolution of 1944, and that both 
the independent press and the Catholic church are against Communism. 


On the other hand, the party now claims 1,500 members, while there are 
100,000 members of labor unions under Communist control. The party was 
infiltrated nearly every government agency, particularly the rich Institute of 
Social Security Administration and the National Agrarian Department which 
handles land reform. For Latin American consumption, "the group's" line is 
that it seeks to "prevent the chaining of small nations and their resources to 
the imperialist war chariot." Moreover, the Communists have already seized the 
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jnitiative in Guatemalan politics, using trickery, confusion, and false 
promises of peace and democracy. 


The U.S.S.R. Government invited Guatemalan workers to send three of 
their leaders to visit Russia. The Soviets specified that the trio of guests 
should be Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, secretary-general of the General Confedera- 
tion of Workers, Leonardo Castillo Flores, secretary-general of the National 
Peasant's Federation, and Gabriel Camay, another Guatemalan labor leader. 
victor Manuel Gutiérrez is the Communist leader who spearheaded the land 


reform law in congress. 


During November the distribution of expropriated United Fruit Company 
land began (H.A.R., VI: 3). The first of approximately 23,000 peasants have 
received their share of an estimated 210,000 acres of the 233,000 seized last 
February under the 1952 Agrarian Law. The government announced that the 
distribution was to be made at Tiquisate, on the Pacific Coast, where the 
company has its largest banana plantations. The United Fruit Company also 
faces expropriation of approximately 173,000 of its Atlantic Coast holdings 
under an order awaiting the signature of President Jacobo Arbenz. 


After a failure of the conciliation conference on the pending United 
Fruit Company workers' strike, a commission has been appointed by the 
inspector general of labor to hear the case of the workers in their plea for 
higher wages and better working conditions. If an agreement cannot be reached, 
some 5,000 workers will quit their jobs. 


On November 26, Pan American World Airways reached an agreement with its 
workers. A three-year contract was signed granting monthly wage increases of 
$15, $7.50 and $6. The airline will contribute $15 a month per worker toward 
medical services and the union will maintain a medical service. 


Official intervention in the operations of the Guatemalan Electric 
Company was suspended (H.A.R., VI: 10) after compliance with the decision of 
the court of appeals that the petition for higher wages for the workers be 
met. A two-month investigation by a group of economists resulted in the 
publication of "evidence" that the economic state of the company would permit 


the increase of salaries. 


The government electoral board announced that the eight council posts in 
the capital had been won in a three-day election by the candidates of an anti- 
Communist coalition. They had a margin of 3,876 votes to 3,214 polled by 
Candidates supported by a coalition of government parties and the Communists. 
The electoral board complained of apathy on the part of 42,000 eligible voters 
who failed to cast their ballots. Suffrage is obligatory for literate males, 
optional for illiterate males and literate women. The councilors are elected 
for a two-year term which begins in January. 


The 1953 cotton harvest will be 80,000 quintals, about 35,000 bales of 
200 pounds each, sufficient for domestic needs. The cotton was raised on 
14,445 "manzanas," about 30,000 acres. It is hoped that in 1954 production 
will permit exports of cotton, a commodity in which interest was shown by the 
Japanese economic delegation which recently visited the country. 
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« 
EL SALVADOR 


On the theory that the best way to prevent Communism is to give the 
people something more attractive, the government of President Oscar Osorio 
aims to carry out a "bloodless social revolution" to develop a middle class 
in El Salvador. The task of creating that new class is immense, but it seems 
that the privileged 30 families, or clans, which own 60% of the country's 
agricultural resources and receive 50% of its national income, now are support- 
ing the government's program. Salvadoreans with money are investing in 
Fl Salvador on a considerable scale for the first time in anyone's memory. 
The government has concentrated on building houses for urban workers and 
raising the standard of living of the agricultural groups. In fact, Minister 
of Public Education, Reynaldo Galindo Pohl, has announced a greatly expanded 
school construction budget for 1954. It calls for the expenditure of $4 
million, the largest school appropriation of this type in the nation's history. 


The United Nations has announced that seven Middle American countries 
have organized a regional alliance through which it is hoped to combat jointly 
the plant and animal diseases that in the past have ravaged the area from the 
Rio Grande to Panama. In fact, an organizational meeting of Ministers of 
Agriculture of the seven nations was held in El Salvador at the call of that 
country. The other members are Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Panama. Each will contribute $15,000 annually for the project, under 
which it is planned to set up in one of the member countries a research 
station and laboratory manned by U.N. experts of the F.A.0O. (Food and 
Agriculture Organization). 


The Salvadorean foreign office has announced receipt of a protest from 
the Honduran Government over illegal migration of Salvadorean nationals into 
Honduran agricultural regions. Honduras described itself as a victim of 
Salvadorean population pressure. The Honduran note requested friendly 
settlement of the problem pending negotiations on the boundary dispute between 


the sister republics. 


Two prolonged tremors of considerable intensity were felt in El Salvador 
on November 18, causing considerable alarm. No property damage was reported. 


HONDURAS 


It appears that the Liberal Party of Honduras is coming back to power 
after 20 years in the political wilderness. The presidential elections are 
still a full year away, but the bitterly divided Nationalists already concede 
that the Liberals are so far in front that they would be hard to catch even in 
the unlikely event that the Nationalists patched up their differences. The 
Nationalist trouble stems from their inability to agree on whether wealthy 
General Abraham Williams or General Tiburcio Carfas Andino shall be the next 
presidential candidate. The nominating convention of both parties will be 
held in the spring. The Liberals have a score of men who want the nomination, 
but the hope of victory, it has been observed, is strong enough to deter them 
from splitting over the choice. At this moment the Liberal names most 
prominently mentioned are Rafael Medina Raudales, President of the Executive 
Council; Dr. Gabriel Izaguirre, Antonio Reina, Modesto Rodas Alvarado, 

Dr. Ramén Villeda Morales, and Juan Angel Ninez Aguilar. The Liberals have 
been spending freely to organize support outside the capital. The Liberal 


program has had a strong effect on the poverty-stricken peasants. It is 
said that the Liberals have been receiving at least moral support from Costa 
Rica's José Figueres, and also from the Guatemalan administration of President 
Jacobo Arbenz and the Guatemalan Communist Party. The Liberals' program 
looks like a composite of the Guatemalan Communist "anti-Yankeeism" and 
President Figueres' socialistic reforms. It is the belief among many 
observers that the outlawed Honduran Communists have penetrated deeply within 
the Liberal Party. However, red propaganda exists in spite of the anti- 
Communist campaign. Many Communists have been arrested, while additional 
arrests are expected to follow. Tribuna Popular, the Communist Party paper, 
accused the government of President Galvez of trying to suppress "the 
democratic movement" in the country. 


Honduras has appropriated $6.4 million for road building and improvements 
during the 1953-1954 fiscal year, its largest single allotment for this 
purpose under which will be extended highways to the El Salvador border, thus 
adding another link with the Pan American Highway. 


At the end of its first year the central office of the Department of 
Agricultural Credit of the National Bank of Development (Banco Nacional de 
Fomento de Honduras) has laid the groundowrk to solve the problem of 
agricultural credit. The main points of its program include the organization 
of regional offices, agricultural extension, and education. © 


NICARAGUA 


After his return to Managua from his Latin American good-will tour 
during the past six weeks (H.A.R., VI: 10) Anastasio Somoza has made very 
interesting statements. "If Nicaragua is a dictatorship," he said among 
other things," the world would be a far better place with more like it." He 
suggested that the trouble with North Americans is that they judge everything 
by United States standards, and added that there cannot be laws in Latin 
America to suit the United States or to suit everyone. Somoza considered 
that Nicaragua has developed into an adult country enjoying 100% freedom. He 
recalled how in the 1950 elections he had reached an agreement that gave the 
Opposition 20, i.e. a third, of the seats in Congress. He pointed out that 
whatever roads Nicaragua has have been made by him, and that thanks to his 
zeal the country has sanitation, schools, and mechanization of agriculture. 
Among his accomplishments he also cited the retirement of all the country's 
debts and the achieving of a favorable trade balance of $18 million in 1952. 
Scorning those who consider him a dictator, Somoza declared that Nicaragua 
has no political prisoners. Commenting on the new law recently condemned by 
the Inter-American Press Association (H.A.R., VI: 9) as a curtailment of 
freedom of the press, he said: "We have never used the law. We have perfect 
freedom of the press, and, in fact, the new law gives the press more freedom.’ 
When he was asked if he would run for reelection in 1956, he observed that 
"that depends on the people. I am not going out to campaign for it." He als 
expressed the conviction that "Communism no longer is a threat on the American 
continent." 


According to El Gran Diario, an independent Liberal publication, the 
radical element of the Conservative Party is planning a move to lengthen by 
six years the terms of office of present government officials in order to 
complete present economic, financial and industrial plans. Two new ministries 


would be created, and 10 new judges and two new courts would be added to the 
judicial department. No confirmation or denial has been published by the 


Conservatives. 


A protest has been filed by the General Federation of Workers against 
the breaking of contract and firing of numerous miners by various mining 
companies. A door-to-door collection campaign has been started to collect 
money to help families affected by this lay-off. 


COSTA RICA 


José Figueres was inaugurated President of Costa Rica on November 8. 
He immediately pledged the Republic's "unqualified" support to the United 
States in the struggle against international Communism. Representatives of 
4O countries, including Poland, heard the new President declare in his 
ineugural address that "in the present struggle that divides the world, we 
are on the side of the Western countries which uphold our democratic and 
Christian civilization, and we give our backing to the leadership of the 
United States of North America." Governor John Lodge of Connecticut attended 
the ceremonies in the national stadium as President Eisenhower's special 
envoy. Part of the address was devoted to his conception of the role that 
U.S. capital should play, not only in Costa Rica, but throughout the 
underdeveloped countries of Latin America. He said that “temporary” foreign 
investments should be withdrawn after a certain number of years, leaving 
Costa Rica with the "enterprises, property right and knowledge necessary for 
their operation." He proposed that his government and that of the United 
States draw up plans for the gradual transfer of foreign-owned enterprises 
to "local entities." These views led to speculation that he intends to try 
to force the United Fruit Company, by far the biggest single factor in the 
Costa Rican economy, out of business there; but in a talk with a group of 
U.S. newspapermen, President Figueres specifically denied this. He 
emphasized that there was no intention to expropriate or confiscate. 
Negotiations, in fact, have already begun with the United Fruit Company to 
write new contracts that "could serve as a model in the relations between 
countries." However, it might well apply to the U.S.-owned electrical 
utilities, for which Figueres has long expressed distaste. 


President Figueres has taken the leadership of a country both democratic 
and progressive. During outgoing President Otilio Ulate's four-year 
administration, the foreign exchange rate moved from 9.20 to 6.63 colones to 
the dollar, the liquidation of the foreign debt which has been in default 
for 30 years was arranged, many of the country's staple crops doubled as a 
result of hybridization programs, over 1,000 schools were built, inter- 
national airports were under construction, and completion of the Pan American 
Highway to the Nicaraguan border was pushed. He also stimulated private 
enterprise to set up milk pasteurization cooperatives and factories for 
producing powdered milk, cement, ceramics, paper, and wallboard. Notwith- 
standing, as the capital of the republic was prepared for the most festive 
inauguration day in its history, Fernando Volio Sancho, the next Minister of 
the Interior, launched an unexpected attack on President Ulate's administra- 
tion. Volio lodged formal notice with Vice President Alfredo Volio Mata that 
he would bring "charges" against the administration of the public works 
ministry, but he did not say what the charges were. Outgoing Ulate commented 
that many of the new President's closest supporters were personal enemies of 


his and added he had no fear of any investigation. 
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The day after José Figueres' inauguration, relations were broken with 
Venezuela, thus culminating the tense situation existing since the last 
change in Venezuela's government. Extradition of political refugees has been 
refused, economic treaties have been broken, and similar acts have taken 
place on both sides for the past several months, even if not very much 
publicity has been given to these differences. Well-informed observers 
believe that this situation has really arisen because of many recent indica- 
tions that Costa Rica does not intend to participate in the Inter-American 
conferences scheduled to meet in Caracas in March 1954. 


PANAMA 


Panama's specific demands for a treaty revision with the United States 
(H.A.R. VI: 9), covering 21 points, are being negotiated in Washington. 
There are three major categories of Panamanian demands. One covers the 
$430,000 annuity paid for what amounts to rental of the canal and the five 
niles of territory on both sides of it that constitute the Canal Zone. 
Another group covers the problem of what is labeled "discrimination in the 
Canal Zone," and it is in this field that the Panamanians see the greatest 
injustice. The third group of treaty requests covers an issue almost as old 
as the canal itself. The Panamanians maintain that the Canal Zone, in 
servicing the ships and selling to the passengers moving through the canal, 
has undertaken a task that should properly be filled by the Panamanian 
Government and Panamanian merchants. Panamanians also assert that four post 
exchanges run by the United States armed forces and the civilian commissary 
in the zone area are in unfair competition with Panamanian merchants. But 
regardless of the differences, President José A. Remon has emphasized that 
the canal "is not Suez," and that "We want the United States to stay." 


Panama has celebrated the 50th anniversary of its independence 
(H.A.R., VI: 10). Most noteworthy was the official inauguration of the 
University City, that now unites on its campus the various colleges that form 
the National University of Panama. Delegates at the ceremony included 
good-will missions from a score of nations, including Colombia, which did not 
recognize the Republic of Panama until 11 years after it won its independence 
by the coup of November 3, 1903. The 50th year of Panamanian independence 
has seen an upsurge of nationalist feeling, but it is not the classical 
"Yankee, go home" used by both the Communists and the ultra-nationalists. 
However, the feeling is developing that the United States "wants Panama to be 
a colony and a weak one at that." Recently an observer has reported that 
“one hears wry talk of importing a few Communists on the ground that, when 
there is a Communist threat, the United States is quick to help." 


The 45,000-ton United States battleship "New Jersey" was stuck for one 
hour as it was going through the Panama Canal. The giant warship had begun 
passage into the Pedro Miguel locks when it became jammed, with its bow over 
the sill of the canal chamber. Additional water was spilled into the lock 


until the battleship floated free. 
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CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Although the date set last month (H.A.R., VI: 10) for the Cuban general 
elections, November 1, 1954, is almost a year in the future, active political 
maneuvering has already begun. Batista has refused to say whether he will be 
a candidate ("las uvas estan verdes todavia," he remarked) but vigorous 
campaigning has started in his behalf. Early in the month, Under Secretary 
of the Interior Rafael Diaz Balart organized a mass demonstration of pro- 
Batista youth from all over the island, members of the government Partido de 
Accién Progresista. Some 25,000 jammed into the area of the presidential 
palace with the usual banners and cheers for the President. They also 
cheered his wife, "Martha of the people, Martha of the poor," who seems to 
nave achieved popularity for her relief work. 


In addition to the advantage enjoyed by Batista as the incumbent, various 
moves of the United States Government have tended to bolster him. His wife 
was invited by the State Department for the "all-out-treatment"” in Washington, 
where she was received by both Mrs. Eisenhower and Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby 
of the Department of Health, Welfare, and Education; his rival, Prio Socarras, 
exiled in Miami, received the first clear indication of the attitude of the 
U.S. Government toward him when he was forced to register as the agent of a 
foreign political party; and the State Department continued to invite pro- 
Batista Cubans to the United States. 


Various factions of the opposition have also been active. Prio Socarras 
traveled to Mexico City where he met with a group of his supporters, and Grau 
San Martin officially registered his section of the Auténticos for the elec- 
tions. While no candidate for the presidency has publicly announced that he 
will run, it is obvious that all three of those named above would gladly 
consent if proper support can be organized. In answer to Prio Socarras's 
Statement that he would soon return to Cuba, Batista said that he was. free to 
do so, adding that his exile had been wholly self-imposed. Some factions of 
the opposition have declared that they will not participate unless the 
constitution of 1940 is restored. One provision of the new law would make it 
mandatory for Batista to turn over his office to a temporary successor six 
months prior to the election if he is to be a candidate. 


A plague of bombings has been going on in Santiago and Havana, and, while 
no lives have been lost, property damage has resulted. A number of youth 
groups have been investigated, and one conspiracy to overthrow the government 
was announced following the arrest of seven members of an Ortodoxo youth group 
sponsored by ex-Senator Emilio Ochoa. 


A further drastic step against Communism (H.A.R., VI: 8) was taken by 
the government on November 10. The Communist Party, known in Cuba as the 
Partido Socialista Popular, was outlawed together with all its appendages and 
affiliations, whether operating openly or disguised. All the following 
Cormunist agencies were included: the Socialist Youth Organization, the daily 
paper Hoy (closed since the July revolt), the weekly Ultima Hora, and the 
Federation of Democratic Women, a part of the Soviet world "peace" movement. 
Members of the Communist party are thought to number less than 30,000 at 
present, down from a peak of 150,000 in 1946. Minister of Information Ernesto 
de la Fé, visiting in Spain, affirmed that Cuba has become a "bastion" against 
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Communism in the Americas, just as Spain has been in Europe. The Communist 
leaders Joaquin Ordoqui Mesa and Edith Garcfa Buchaca were arrested as they 
attempted to flee the country on a K.L.M. plane en route to Prague. Other 
leaders have been in hiding since the July revolution (H.A.R., VI: 8, 9). 


Miguel Lanz Duret, new president of the Inter-American Press Association 
and publisher of El Universal in Mexico City, speaking in New York on 
November 5, praised Batista for ending censorship in October (H.A.R., VI: 10). 
He did not mention the much resented Law on Public Order No. 997 (H.A.R., 
VI: 9, 10) under which censorship could still be imposed, but, on the same 
day in Cuba, a case was brought before the Court of Constitutional Guarantees 


to try to have it declared unconstitutional. 


While Cuba is not enjoying a boom, November business activity was 
reported to have increased some 20% over preceding months. Dr. Arturo Manas, 
a member of the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute, speaking at a meeting of 
sugar men in New York, stated that ratification of the London Sugar Agreement 
signed last summer (H.A.R., VI: 7) was now a foregone conclusion. This 
agreement goes into effect January 1, 1954 and assures Cuba relatively stable 
prices and marketing arrangements for a minimum of three years. 


President Amadeo Lépez Castro of the Cuban Development Commission, in 
reviewing the accomplishments of his organization over the last two years, 
reported the completion of an additional 1,500 kilometers of secondary and 
farm-to-market dirt roads. This brings Cuba's totals to 1,144 in first-class 
roads and 7,000 in secondary and farm-to-market roads. Most of the first 
class roads are comprised in the great Central Highway which is paved, while 
secondary roads are surfaced with gravel, if at all, and farm-to-market roads 
are usually not surfaced. It is estimated that an additional 100,000 
kilometers of farm-to-market roads are needed. A road of this type can reduce 
the cost of transporting sugar to market in some cases from as much as $2 per 
ton to Log per ton. The Cuban Government assists local communities in 
financing these roads by supplying matching funds when a project has been 
approved. The importance of roads is emphasized by motor vehicle statistics 
which show an increase of 330% in the last six years. 


A ferry link has been proposed to connect Punta de Fé at the western tip 
of Cuba with the Yucatan peninsula of Mexico. Cuban and Mexican officials 
recently inspected the. Cuban area where a terminus could be built. Mexico has 
appropriated 25 million pesos to initiate work on a highway which will connect 
Yucatan with the central plateau; an additional 125 million pesos is expected 
to be allotted to the work next year. With the ferry, this highway would join 


Mexico City and Havana. 


Several construction projects were being planned in Havana, one large one 
for the building of a $14 million water system, and another one for a new de 
luxe hotel in the Vedado residential section. In financing the hotel, the 
roles of capital and labor have been reversed in that it is being built and 
will be owned by the Hotel and Restaurant Workers Federation, a union with more 
than 25,000 members, known locally as Los Gastronémicos. The hotel will cost 
$11 million of which $6 million will come from the union's retirement fund, 
while the balance will be borrowed from the Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Bank of Cuba. A contract has been signed with Conrad Hilton of 
Hilton Hotels International to manage the property which will be called the 
Havana Hilton. On signing, Hilton beamingly told reporters, "Imagine me work- 
ing for the union. Oh, how I wish Joe Stalin had lived to see this:" 


HAITI 


Haiti is continuing its vigorous public works program. A housing project 
in Port-au-Prince, Cité Magloire No. 2, is being constructed at present under 
the direction of Lankton, Ziegele, Marhoeffer International, S.A., a subsidi- 
ary of Lankton, Ziegele and Associates of Peoria,Illinois. The project will 
comprise 342 residential units, a church, schools, a commercial center, and a 
civic and recreational center. Approximately 43 residential units have been 


completed thus far. 


A new airport is being constructed on Mont St. Michel near the port of 
Gonaives, the principal town in the northern part of the large gulf which forms 
the west coast of the country. It is interesting to note that the site of the 
airport is near the spot where Christopher Columbus landed after his flagship, 
the "Santa Marfa," had foundered off the northwest coast of the country. 

Under construction by a Netherlands company, Bohama, the new airfield will 
have a runway 5,000 feet long by 150 feet wide. According to the company, the 
work will be entirely completed by the end of the year. 


The Haitian Inter-American Social and Economic Council (ECOSOC) rerresen- 
tative, Alain Turnier, was in attendance at the inaugural meeting of the 
Council's ad hoc committee for the study of low-cost housing problems in Latin 
America, which met recently at the Pan American Union in Washington, D.C. 


Haiti is in the midst of making elaborate preparations for its national 
holiday and its 150th anniversary of independence celebrations, both of which 
will occur on January 1, 1954. The independence of Haiti was proclaimed on 
January 1, 1804 by the Haitian General Jean Jacques Dessalines. Following the 
United States, Haiti is the oldest free and independent nation in the Western 


Hemisphere. 


Exemption from Haitian customs duties of machines for textile manufac- 
turing, including spinning and weaving, granted under a law of August 9, 1950, 
was extended to include raw materials used in the sizing, dying, washing and 
scouring of thread by a new law published in Le Moniteur on September 8, 1953. 
By another law, published in Le Moniteur on September 17, 1953, the duty on 
leather shoes was doubled and the corresponding rate on fabric shoes almost 


tripled. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


With the hope of thwarting Communism in the Republic, the government 
announced the following measures. On November 24, in a presidential announce- 
ment published in the most important newspapers, those people who did not own 
land and who wanted to devote themselves to agricultural work were asked to 
apply to the government for parcels of the public domain. In places where 
State lands are not available, applicants must indicate the names of those 
persons who own land which is not being cultivated, so that the government can 
come to an agreement with the owners to transfer the land to applicants. 


In this same regard, the development committee also published a request 
that all who wish to be workers on any of the sugar centrals established in 
the Republic should notify the committee of their intention. Applications must 
include the name of the plantation where the applicants wish to work, their 
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qualifications for the work, and any other useful data so that the committee | 
can make the necessary arrangements with the landowners. 


The official mining service in the Dominican Republic has reported the 
discovery of uranium deposits, as well as large asbestos deposits and some 


platinum. 


A former district attorney, Jorge Luis Pereg, who was removed from office 
in Bani, a town about 45 miles west of Ciudad Trujillo, has declared that 
there is a state of political unrest there resulting from a government policy | 
of favoring private enterprise. Pereg, who attributes his dismissal to this 
policy, said that he was a victim of "intrigues" because he refused to bow to 
their interests. 


PUERTO RICO 


When the United States announced its intention soite months ago to cease 
sending reports on Puerto Rico to the U.N. Committee on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories because of the island's new "Commonwealth" status (H.A.R., VI: 8, 
9, 10), a minor Caribbean hurricane gradually gathered wind and fury in two 
U.N. committees. It veered off ominously toward the General Assembly. There, 
on November 27, after a speech by Henry Cabot Lodge, it suddenly subsided. 

The Assembly recognized by a vote of 26 to 16 with 18 abstentions that 
Puerto Rico is now a self-governing territory and that the United States 
should therefore no longer be requested to submit reports. 


In an unexpected statement shortly before the balloting, Henry Cabot 
Lodge told the assembly that President Eisenhower would support full independ- 
ence for Puerto Rico if the Puerto Rican Government asked for it. Speaking 
for the President he said, "if...Puerto Rico adopts a resolution in favor of 
more complete or even absolute independence, (the President) will immediately 
thereafter recommend to Congress that such independence be granted." 


The United States maintained that it, and not the U.N., was to decide 
whether Puerto Rico was self-governing and, thus, whether to continue the 
reports. It tried to prevent a vote on the issue and would have lost when 
the vote was taken except that the Assembly voted to waive the two-thirds 
majority rule for this issue. The United States also opposed this move 
because a similar vote (under the two-thirds majority role) was to follow 
regarding the status of the Netherlands West Indies, and the U.S. did not wish 
to appear to be getting special favors. The U.N. voted that the Netherlands 
West Indies had not become self-governing, but the Netherlands nevertheless 
announced that it would send no more reports. The countries which opposed the 
U.S. were the Soviet bloc, India, Burma, Iraq, Mexico and Guatemala. 


The hearings which had taken place earlier in the Committee on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and in the Trusteeship Committee, as well as the issue 
of "colonialism" stirred up by events in British Guiana, provided an unparel- 
leled opportunity for the tiny but extremist Nationalist Party, headed by 
Gilberto Concepcién de Gracias, to be heard. Debates were carried on in 
newspapers and in the Puerto Rican Congress. Nationalist Julio Pinto Gandfa 
declared in one article that the only right the U.S. has ever had in Puerto 
Rico was the right to withdraw. As the date approached for the discussion in 
the Assembly, the New York Daily News reported that around-the-clock guards 
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had been aSsigned to protect Henry Cabot Lodge and other U.S. officials 
concerned. 


Governor Munoz Marin and several high officials of the Puerto Rican 
Government flew to San José, Costa Rica for the inauguration of President 
José Figueres. Short visits were also made in Panama, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Honduras and Jamaica. In Jamaica he proposed changing the existing Comission 
of the Caribbean so that it would emphasize mainly economic affairs and would 
include, in addition to the dependent areas which now compose its membership, 
Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, and Florida. The official party included Dr. Arturo 
Morales Carrion, Under-Secretary of State; Dr. Juan A. Pons, Secretary of 
Health, Marino Villaronga, Secretary of Education; Teodoro Moscoso, Director 
of Industrial Development; Dr. Rafael Picé, President of the Planning Comis- 
sion; Senator Ramén Enrique Bauza; Francisco José Cardona, and Antonio Barrera 


Meléndez. 


In a radio broadcast commemorating the 460th anniversary of the discovery 
of Puerto Rico, Governor Munoz Marin called attention to the progress that had 
been made since 1940. He said that since that time 1,338 new factories have 
been built, per capita income has risen 300%, 3,000 miles of paved roads have 
been built, and the death rate has gone down from 18 per 1,000 to 9 per 1,008. 


A committee composed of Frank Bowles, director of the examining board 
for entrance into the college of New York State, Alvin Eurich, vice-president. 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, and Casey. 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner of Education for the State of New York, have 
been in Puerto Rico making preliminary studies toward the opening of a 
graduate school at the University of Puerto Rico. 


Among optimistic business items during November were the following: 
September rum shipments reached the highest peak since 1949; Weston Electric 
Company of New Jersey will soon open in Ponce a new plant specializing in 
precision electrical equipment; and 27 factories opened in the period from 
July to September, while 40 other enterprises were investigating the 
possibilities of opening plants. 


VENEZUELA 


Diplomatic representatives of 40 countries, including the U.S. Ambassador 
to Venezuela, attended the festivities marking the completion of President 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez‘ first year in office. During the nine-day ceremonies, a 
number of recently completed public works were inaugurated. The Tamanaco 
Hotel was to be the lavish scene for the final fiesta, a state ball on 
December 1. This 40-story building, constructed at a cost of $7.6 million, 
was to be opened on that day. Other works opened were housing projects, 
hospitals, clinics, a nutrition center, and the auditorium of the University 
Of Caracas. Perhaps the most auspicious occurrence was the opening of Avenida 
Urdaneta in Caracas and the La Guaira-Caracas highway. Both are a part of the 
intense urbanization program and traffic control system, necessary for the 
Growth of Caracas. The new highway cuts the driving time between La Guaira 
we ings from 75 to 25 minutes. The entire project will cost over $300 
million, 


A close inspection of Venezuelan oil resources will soon be made by the 
U.S. House of Representatives committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 
A group will go to Maracaibo, the center of the Venezuelan oil industry, where 
an inquiry will be made to determine the future Venezuelan oil supplies with 
reference to American national defense, and their price. The current output 
of oil in Venezuela by Creole Petroleum Corporation is reportedly rising after 
four months of decline. Its September petroleum production rose to 753,215 
barrels per day, compared with 733,429 barrels per day for August. Creole, 
Venezuela's top oil producer, reported that production had been dropping 
steadily since last May. Meanwhile, the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons 
has reported that Creole's average production for the first eight months of 
this year was 782,623 barrels per day. The daily average for all companies 
in this period was 1,734,000 barrels per day, compared with 1,792,000 barrels 
per day for the entire period of 1952. These companies, in order of 
importance, are Creole, Shell, Mene Grande, Socony, Texas, Mendes, Atlantic, 
Richmond, Sinclair, Pantepec, Phillips, Talén, Coro, Guasare, and Caracas. 


The trade agreement between Canada and Venezuela has been renewed for 
another year, according to the Department of Trade and Commerce. The agree- 
ment, signed originally in 1950, calls for the mutual granting by Canada and 
Venezuela of full most-favored-nation treatment with reference to customs and 
duties. Venezuela is an important dollar market for Canadian goods, having 
purchased $36 million in 1952 and $22 million during the first six months of 
1953. Canadian purchases from Venezuela were $136 million in 1952 and $71 
million for the first six months of 1953, consisting almost wholly of crude 
petroleum. 


Venezuela has been receiving more attention from investors abroad 
this month. American executives of the National Gypsum Company visited 
Venezuela to study possibilities of establishing a plant there, while officials 
of the Golden State Company of California went to judge the suitability of 
building a dairy products and a powdered milk factory in the oil-producing 
state of Zulia to supply the Maracaibo market. A mission of Japanese textile 
nen arrived to discuss installing a textile industry to use Japanese raw 
materials, with an investment equivalent to $3 million. The president of the 
German steamship line, Horn Linie of Hamburg, is considering doubling the 
line's shipping services to Venezuela. A French economic commission is on its 
way to study the construction of drydock, cold storage, and refrigeration 
facilities. The Dutch are negotiating their first trade treaty since 1922 
with Venezuela. 


Among the Venezuelan Government's projects this month was the nation- 
alization of the British-owned National Telephone Company of Venezuela. The 
government acquired 20,000 shares of stock, formerly belonging to the 
Telephone Properties, Ltd. of London at a price of $85,925,000. The Minister 
of Finance, Colonel Félix Moreno, said that the government will pay off this 
Sum in annual payments beginning next April. Furthermore, the Venezuelan 
Government will pay $1,252,000 which the subsidiary company owes to the London 
parent company for equipment. This transfer is the result of negotiations 
which began many months ago. The Venezuelan Government has also taken steps 
to keep wheat imports from getting into the wrong hands and to stop specula- 
tion. Dr. José Salvador Briceno Briceno, director of commerce and patents in 
the Ministry of Development, has met with flour manufacturers in the state of 
Zulia. By terms of the International Wheat Agreement, Venezuela has an 
allocation of 170,000 tons, and the government has set up a three-point 
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program to keep this supply in line. The government will give import permits 
in accord with supply and demand, in order to prevent speculation. A board 
of representatives will decide the allocations for the western section of 
Venezuela, consisting of the Andean states (Tachira, Mérida, and Trujillo) 
and the state of Zulia. The Venezuelan Government has also begun preliminary 
work on a hydro-electric project to utilize the falls of the Caroni River in 
Eastern Venezuela in order to generate up to 300,000 kilowatts of power. 

This important tributary of the Orinoco flows northward from the Sierra de 
Pacaraima, which forms the boundary between Venezuela and Brazil. The initial 
phases of this hydroelectric project will cost about $150 million. This 
plant is one of a series of projects sponsored by President Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez, some of which have been opened during the "Dedication Week" this 
nonth. The second phase of these development plans will be made public soon. 
Oil revenues will help to finance this, as they have aided in government 
iousing to clear the slums. The largest of the government developments in 
this line is the Pedro Camejo project, housing 346 families. The government 
reports that $66 million has been spent in slum clearence so far, and larger 
amounts will be used in future years. 


Venezuelan private companies are expanding following the government 
trends. Two auto battery plants are to be built next year; batteries are now 
being assembled from imported parts. Moreover, Siderirgica Venezolana, S.A., _ 
a steel company, plans to construct an electric furnace, with an annual 
capacity of 45,000 metric tons, which will use scrap iron to make steel rods, 
presumably for use in Venezuela's concrete construction boom. A new 
Venezuelan shopping center and supermarket have been opened lately in the 
Bella Vista section of Maracaibo. The one-story building has 15 rentals 
including a soda fountain and drug, hardware, furniture, jewelry, and shoe 
stores. This project was built by the Compania Anonima de Edificaciones and 
was organized under the name of "Todos." "Todos" has been given the credit 
for reducing food prices on an average of 15%, by volume sales and increased 
efficiency in marketing methods. 


On the international scene, Venezuela's Foreign Minister has stated that 
his country will not join any regional bloc of nations during the 10th Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas next March. Minister Aureliano Otanez says 
that such blocs are out of keeping with continental unity and that Venezuela 
traditionally is opposed to regional blocs. The Venezuelan Government, 
moreover, has stated that at the 10th Inter-American Conference, Venezuela 
will place the problem of "colonialism" in Latin America above the issue of 
international Communism which the U.S. wants to stress. Venezuela still 
claims territory which lies within British Guiana; however, Britain's 
Foreign Minister has informed Venezuela that Britain will protect her 
interests, by force if necessary. 


Among foreign guests received by the government was a special mission of 
the Dominican Republic, headed by Dr. Joaquin Balaguer, which came to honor 
and decorate President Marcos Pérez Jiménez. Likewise, there arrived an 
Argentine air forces mission which is making an instruction tour through 


various South American countries. 


Rafael Arraiz, president of the government-owned airline, L.A.V. (Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana) was fatally wounded by an attacker's gunshots while 
criving through a suburb of Caracas. Arraiz was going to preside at the 
inauguration of weekly constellation flights from Caracas to Madrid and Rone. 
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The confessed murderer, Francisco José Gascues Rios, said he had been 
discharged from the company by Arraiz for embezzling money. Yet a plot to 
ill Dr. Jovito Villalva, exiled leader of the Venezuelan Unién Republicana 
Democratica Party, failed; but it caused the security police in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad to assign a guard to protect hin. 


After having been closed for two years, the Central University of 
Caracas was re-opened on November 9. All departments began operations except 
the School of Jovrnalism. The university was closed in October 1951 because 
of political outbursts. During the interim many students went to Argentina 
and the U.S. to continue their studies. 


The $2,000 Award of Merit of 1953 for outstanding achievement in the 
field of agricultural conservation has been announced by the Pan-American 
Union. Dr. Francisco Tamayo, a botanist in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry, is the winner of the prize. The award was for his work in 
solving the soil erosion problem in the Quebrada de Tacagua Mountain region 
between Caracas and La Guaira. For the past five years, the Award of Merit 
has been given by the United Fruit Company. 


COLOMBIA 


The 16-member (Liberal and Conservative) Supreme Court resigned on 
November 13. The action was in response to a blistering denouncement of the 
Colombian judicial system which President Rojas Pinilla made two days earlier 
in a Cartagena speech. Although the executive department's dissatisfaction 
with the administration of justice had been apparent in earlier public 
remarks and in announcements (H.A.R., VI: 6), the subject did not become 
charged until the President remarked that the judiciary was the principal 
obstacle to the fulfillment of the government's program for peace, justice, 
and liberty in Colombia. The President was displeased with judges who were 
not free of factional or other forms of pressure; he felt that some recourse 
should be available to punish judges for professional misconduct. Rojas 
Pinilla observed that the correct administration of justice begins with 
carefully selected judges of intellectual and moral competency. 


Shortly after his speech, Rojas Pinilla departed for the quiet Caribbean 
islands of San Andrés and Providencia. Meanwhile, the tempest that his 
remarks caused blew over the mainland. The departmental superior courts, 
though they did not submit resignations, aligned themselves with the Supreme 
Court. Municipal superior courts appeared to be divided in their views on 
the question. However, some declarations made by the justices raised the 
point that the administration of justice is not easy when investigatory and 
administrative personnel are ill prepared and poorly compensated for their 
work. The judiciary does not feel responsible for such shortcomings nor 
for the failure of the government to provide the barest essentials of court- 
room equipment and secretarial assistance. Just how public sentiment is 
divided on the question of reform in the courts is not known; neither is it 
clear whether the published views reflect concern for reform or whether they 
reflect alignment on the question of the government's future - i.e. shall it 
be military or civilian dominated? 


The tug of war between civilian and military forces within the Conserva- 
tive government, the name of Felipe Echavarria Olozaga, and the events of 
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of June 1953 come to mind as the Rojas Pinilla speech is reviewed. It may 

be recalled that Echavarria is the wealthy Antioquian industrialist who was 
arrested on June 5 for plotting against the military leaders (H.A.R., VI: 6). 
President Rojas Pinilla, army commander at that time and one of the high 
brass scheduled for elimination, was present at a meeting of officers in 
which Echavarria confessed to the scheme. The alleged brutal treatment which 
the prisoner received in the course of his confinement provoked such 
luminaries as the brothers Gomez Hurtado to demand that officers responsible 
for the torture be punished. It will be recalled that of the two sons of 
President Laureano Gomez, Enrique Gomez Hurtado is the editor of El Siglo and 
Alvaro Gémez Hurtado. is a senator. Since appropriate civilian authorities 
felt that they could not satisfy the Gémez' demands, Laureano Gémez was moved 
to reassume the presidency. The outcome of his firing of Rojas Pinilla was 
the coup which produced Colombia's new president. 


Echavarria's case was reviewed by the senior justice of the "circuito 
penal", Rafael Rocha Riano. The judge granted him unconditional freedom on 
November 4, basing his decision on the opinion that the legality of the 
earlier procedure was questionable, and that evidence had been insufficient. 
In an interview given to El Tiempo immediately after the decision was read, 
the judge stated that his opinion was based on a thorough and conscientious 
legal study. He declared that politics did not enter into his decision, and 
that no pressure had been applied to him. The President observed in the 
Cartagena speech that a confession such as he had heard from Echavarria 
would be proof enough to justify detention of the man, and that, since 
witnesses to the Echavarrfa confession had not been asked to testify, he 
presumed that the defendant gave an account of it. The President added that 
the government was well aware of how money had been used by Echavarria to 
influence justice. He added that there had been no governmental intervention, 
so that a free and honest display of justice would result. The court 
decision was, in the blistering words of the President, " el esperpento 
jurfdico mas bochornoso" in the judicial history of the country. 


In any case, the resignation of the Supreme Court presented the 
administration with an opportunity to revamp the system. Minister of 
Justice Antonio Escobar Camargo announced on November 18 that, though the 
resignations had not been accepted by the President, the government would 
convene the constituent congress to study the shortcomings of the present 
system. It is reported unofficially that the meeting will begin in January. 
The proposed session has met with general approval. 


The comptroller general, Lt. General Alberto Ruiz Novoa, has added to the 
hullabaloo a number of sensational charges directed against the council of 
state. The irregularities which the general exposed have been denied; and 
the council has asked for an investigation of the charges. 


The Haya de la Torre case was the second most talked of problem in 
Colombia during Novernber. Early in the month the Colombian specialist in 
international law, Jestis Marfa Yepes, passed through Lima on a trip to and 
from a Rio de Janeiro meeting of specialists in international law. The 
traveler, presumably acting on his own initiative, had visited personal 
acquaintances in the Peruvian Government, among them the President and 
foreign minister. It was assumed in many quarters that the Colombian was 
playing a decisive role in finally resolving the Haya de la Torre situation. 
The notoriety which Yepes gained provoked Colombian Foreign Minister Evaristo 


Sourdis to comment that the lawyer had "officiously" taken advantage of his 
passage through Lima to talk with functionaries of the Peruvian Government 
about the Haya de la Torre case. It was felt by the minister that the 
"indiscreet" and "imprudent" Yepes was trying to claim for his own what was 
nothing more than the fruition of Rojas Pinilla's foreign policy. Further- 
more, his actions imperiled the carefully studied and prepared official 
policy. The minister's remarks, made just prior to his own departure for 
Washington, followed by a couple of days the November 10 conference which 
the returned Yepes had had with Rojas Pinilla. Stung by the charges, Yepes 
replied that the foreign minister had known of his trip and had even 
encouraged him to try to resolve on a personal basis a question in which 
diplomatic efforts had completely failed. “Yepes added that he informed 
Minister Sourdis from Brazil that a high functionary in the Peruvian 
Government had invited him to return for further talks when the Rio de 
Janeiro meeting terminated. The minister's reply, like the Yepes message, 
had been transmitted through Colombian diplomatic cables. According to 
Yepes, he had not been told not to resume the talks. The contents of the 
messages and of the discussions in Lima have not been released. Yepes 
claims, and with some accuracy, that it was his understanding that if the 
talks bore fruit the glory would be Colombia's, but that failure would be 
his burden. He disclaimed having had any desire for personal fame. 


Minister Sourdis' parting blast at Yepes called attention to the program 
which he was embarking upon to settle the Haya problem. The cabinet 
member's intentions, according to El Espectador, were to lay the question 
before the Organization of American States. Although the minister reviewed 
the question before the 0.A.S., he did not submit it for study by that 
organization. In surveying the history of the Haya de la Torre case, 
Sourdis pointed out that the International Court was unsuitable for handling 
problems involving inter-American judicial disputes. While the minister 
proposed the formation of an American tribunal to handle such issues, he 
believed that, pending its establishment, the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mission has the necessary authority. Sourdis explained that Colombia would 
ask the commission to assume the burden. On November 18 ambassadors 
Quintanilla (Mexico), Lobo (Brazil), Vittone (Argentina), Dreier (U.S.), and 
Baron (Cuba) met in the Pan American Union Building to hear the Colombian 
request. After some two and a half hours of debate behind closed doors, the 
commission was undecided whether it had jurisdiction in the matter, but it 
asked the Peruvian Government to consider the good offices of a third party. 


The presentation of Colombia's paper before the commission had been 
delayed 24 hours so that the Brazilian Government might offer its good 
offices to Peru. The Peruvians declined Brazil's services. Lima's El 
Comercio has taken the stand that Peru could not permit the Hague Court 
decision on the Haya de la Torre case to be re-assessed by any agency. For 
this reason, the good offices of Brazil and of the International Peace 
Commission would not be acceptable. 


German Arciniegas and the former Liberal President Eduardo Santos 
returned to Colombia during mid-November. Arciniegas is understood to have 
gone to Bogota to be with his ailing mother; the latter returns from exile. 
The Liberal Carlos Lleras Restrepo made news too when he proposed a policy 
of cooperation with the present administration. Rather than return to party 
politics, Lleras Restrepo favors Rojas Pinilla remaining in power for a 
protracted period so that the administration's reform program may be carried 
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out. Meanwhile, Conservative leaders in Bolfvar department have proposed 
the candidacy of Rojas Pinilla in the August 1954 Presidential election. 
The President stated in his Cartagena address that he did not seek the 
office. 


The deans of the agricultural colleges of Cali and Medellin, the rector 
of the National University, the Minister of Agriculture, and other 
officials have met in Bogota prior to going to Washington, where they will 
discuss with American foundations the creation of an experimental farm and 
agricultural "university" at Palmira. The $6 million project will be 
undertaken with the aid of the University of Michigan. 


ECUADOR 


Freedom of the press has been restricted in several cases since 
President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra took office in September 1952. In 
January, the publisher of Quito' 6 El Dia, President Velasco Ibarra's 
constant critic, announced that ' ‘economic sabotage" by government officials 
had forced the paper to discontinue publication (H.A.R., VI: 1). In April, 
a pro-government mob shot up and stoned the plant of the Guayaquil news- 
papers La Nacion and La Hora while the police stood by. The publisher of 
both papers and four of his aides were subsequently arrested and sentenced 
to five years' imprisonment. On July 20, 1953, they were released from 
Jail by court decision. The dailies were closed by government order and it 
was decided that they should remain closed indefinitely (H.A.R., VI: 4 & 7). 


On November 13, President Ibarra issued orders to close the oldest 
newspaper in Quito, El Comercio, for its refusal to publish a Ministry of 
Interior communiqué condemning the Ecuadorean press. The editor, Jorge 
Mantilla Ortega, said he could not publish the government release because 
it was grossly untrue. The communiqué criticized the newspapers for their 
anti-administration attitude and accused them of attempting to create 
political unrest, of being unpatriotic, of insulting Congress, and of 
usurping public authority. Three demonstrations protesting the closure 
were halted by federal police on the following day. The only newspaper 
throughout the whole country to publish the condemnation was the pro-govern- 
ment El Combate. The closure of El Comercio automatically put its 
afternoon edition, Ultimas Noticias, and its radio station in Quito out of 
business. However, none of the personnel was arrested. The dispute 
originated when El Telégrafo of Guayaquil published a story about impending 
Cabinet changes. ~ EL Comercio continued the story, adding information that 
it had obtained. El Telégrafo has not been closed. El Comercio was . 
founded in 1906; in 1944 it received the Marfa Moors Cabot Award for its 
services in the cause of democracy and a vetter understanding among people. 


President Velasco Ibarra claims that he did not close El Comercio, 
Since he set the "honorable" condition that it publish the declaration. He 
asserts that the newspaper closed itself by refusing to conform. Among the 
groups censuring the government for its action are the Liberal, Radical, 
Radical Laborista, and Socialist Parties, together with the Quito and 
Guayaquil press unions. The National Union of Newspapermen has petitioned 
for the reopening of all the closed papers. In its petition, the national 
union cited two violations of constitutional guarantees: 1) article 183 
guaranteeing property rights; 2) article 187 guaranteeing freedom of 
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expression. The petition further stated that the government's action had 
no justification other than that it was the will of the President. 

Velasco Ibarra's reply to the press was in the form of a request to 
newspaper editors that they help the government in the task of keeping the 
peace and order necessary for work, liberty, and culture. He added that 
he is ready to accept newspaper criticism, even if the government 
considers it unjust, as long as the information reflects truth and loyalty. 
The President insisted that the government has been unjustly attacked by 
certain sectors of the press which have conducted a systematic campaign 
of accusations, of fabrications, and of alarmist and falsified news. 
Finally he said that he was not disposed to tolerate the verbal abuse of 
some newspapers. He threatened to close the central university if 
necessary to maintain public order. The school authorities then locked 
the university building, thus causing a scheduled public assembly by the 
University Student Federation to be called off. This in turn led toa 
series of small demonstrations on the night of November 17 in protest 
against the governmental action. The police used tear gas to break up the 
crowds, one of which had gathered to voice support for President Velasco 
Ibarra. At least two demonstrators were arrested. In Panama, the editor 
of the Estrella de Panama, Tomas Gabriel Duque, refused the request of the 
Ecuadorean embassy to publish Velasco Ibarra's communiqué on the grounds 
that he does not try to justify acts of force against any newspaper and 
the denying of freedom of the press. Jules Dubois, chairman of the Inter- 
American Press Association's Freedom of the Press Committee, protested to 
President Velasco Ibarra against the closing of El Comercio. President 
Velasco Ibarra answered Jules Dubois in an open letter to the effect that 
the latter's protest lacked seriousness and logic, and that Dubois, being 
outside of the country, could not understand the reason for the closure 
because of the one-sided information on which he based his assumptions. 
Ramon Blanco, secretary of the Inter-American Press Association, is quoted 
as saying that Velasco Ibarra's days are probably numbered as chief 
executive of Ecuador. 


A decree, approved by congress and signed by President Velasco Ibarra, 
has postponed the municipal elections of Guayaquil until November 1954 on 
the grounds of fraudulent registration. Those occupying the present 
positions in Guayaquil will be allowed to remain in their posts. Else- 
where on November 1, elections resulted in considerable gains for the 
opposition. Anti-government candidates were elected mayors of several 
provincial capitals and won a large number of seats in provincial 
legislatures and municipal councils. The government party candidates held 
only a slight advantage over theopposition in those cases where they were 
not actually defeated. The Liberals led in Esmeraldas, Loja, and Cuenca; 
the Socialists won in Puertoviejo and Ambato; while the Conservatives won 
in Quito, Riobamba and Tulecan. It is said by observers and independent 
newspapers that the results of this election will have a decisive 
influence in the parliamentary elections of next June. 


Norma Descalzi de Guevara Moreno, who reputedly participated in an 
attempt to dynamite the President of the Republic, has been released from 
prison (H.A.R., VI: 10). She is reported to be living in Panama with her 
exiled husband. Sra. de Guevara Moreno maintains that the supposed attempt 
against the life of Velasco Ibarra was concocted specifically to halt the 
municipal elections in Guayaquil. Others that were released include: 
Carlos Mancheno, Amalio Puga Pastor, Luis Tobar, and Pedro Buzzonc 
(H.A.R., VI: 10). Julio Moreno Espinoza, Liberal party leader, was 
detained on other charges. 


The meeting of the national congress of the Socialist Party, normally 
held every November 15, will not be held until January 15, 1954. 


The newly-appointed ambassador to Brazil, Arturo Borrero Bustamante, 
presented his credentials to President Vargas on November 10. 
(H.A.R., VI: 7) Born in 1909, he is a career diplomat who has served as 
ambassador in Chile and Argentina. 


The Ecuadorean Government has received a loan of 10 million sucres, to 
be used for the construction of primary roads, under a contract signed 
October 22 with the American-owned Manab{ Exploration Company. A Manabf 
spokesman said that his company made the loan as a good-will gesture, to 
lend support to the economic development of the country. The loan is to 
be amortized through revenues collected from the new gasoline tax. 


During the third quarter of 1953 the Ecuadorean Central Bank's pur- 
chases of foreign exchange were equivalent to $20.6 million and sales to 
$21.8 million. The continuance of an adverse exchange situation is 
attributed to an extraordinary increase in import payments, traceable to 
the high level of national income in 1952, to emergency purchases of food- 
stuffs, fuelS, and capital equipment made necessary by floods in the first 
half of the year, and to a large volume of goods imported to circumvent 
tariff regulations which will become effective on January 1, 1954. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The name of Victor Rail Haya de la Torre dominated the news in Peru 
during November. .The leader of the sutlawed Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana (APRA) is completing his fifth year of asylum in the Colombian 
Embassy in Lima (H.A.R., VI: 1). The legality of Haya de la Torre's 
asylum is a question which has caused endless difficulties between Colombia 
and Peru since he first fled to the Embassy in January 1949. Recently the 
situation reached a climax and seemed to be headed to a solution. However, 
in the last days of October, Colombian newspapers reported a series of 
rumors to the effect that Haya de la Torre was dead and that the Colombian 
Embassy was in a state of siege. Official government sources in both 
Colombia and Peru issued denials of the rumors. A few days later, Dr. 
Jesis Marfa Yepes, noted Colombian lawyer and journalist, arrived in Lima 
en route to Bogota from Brazil, where he had been attending a congress of 
jurists. Yepes, who represented Colombia at the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague when the Haya de la Torre case was under consideration 
there, was welcomed to Lima by Dr. Carlos Sayan Alvarez, who was Peru's 
representative to the Hague. According to Yepes, the purpose of his trip 
to Peru was to make an unofficial visit with Sayan Alvarez and other 
friends, but it quickly took on international importance. Yepes interviewed 
Haya de la Torre and President Manuel Odrfa in an attempt to formulate a 
basis for a peaceable and honorable solution to the impasse. At the time, 
he declared that his negotiations were unofficial and that the Colombian 
Government had not authorized his actions. His purpose, he said, was to 
restore normal relations between his country and Peru in the interests of 


continental harmony. 
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Upon his departure from Lima, Yepes expressed his assurance that the 
Haya de la Torre case would be settled by Christmas. However, when he 
reached Bogota, President Rojas Pinilla and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Evaristo Sourdis described his efforts as indiscreet and imprudent and 
stated that he had operated without government sanction. When the Inter- 
American Peace Commission met in Washington on November 17, Sourdis 
proposed that this group, a body within the Organization of American 
States (0.A.S.), exert its influence to determine Haya de la Torre's legal 
status. Luis Quintanilla, chairman of the commission and Mexican 
representative to the 0.A.S., sent a cablegram to Peruvian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Ricardo Rivera Schreiber, requesting that Peru accept an 
offer of mediation. Since Peru feels that the matter should not be 
referred to a lesser tribunal than the International Court, Odrfa's answer 
to the cablegram indicated little interest in the proposal. 


Meanwhile, Ecuador manifested extreme interest in the Yepes interview 
with President Odrfa. La Prensa of Lima suggested that Ecuador was count- 
ing on a rift over. the Haya de la Torre case to help in enlisting 
Colombian aid in the boundary dispute with Peru (H.A.R., VI: 10). 


The largest general budget in Peruvian history has been approved by 
congress for the new official year beginning January 1. The total of 
3,011,518,267 soles represents an increase of 231 millions over the 1953 
budget. One item is an allocation for the reorganization of the tax 
collector's office. Finance Minister Emilio Romero reported to the 
Chamber of Deputies concerning Peru's financial situation, stating that 
the official policy of free trade, unrestricted business, and elimination 
of controls has strengthened the Peruvian economy. He explained that the 
decreased value of the sol, from about 15 soles to the dollar to 18.86,is 
due to a drop in world prices caused by the Korean armistice and to U.S. 
protectionist policies which have threatened Peru's chief industries - 
fishing and mining. Nevertheless, budget accounts balanced in October, 
and some departments are expected to show a surplus within the next few 
months. 


In order to prevent an increase in the expected $42 million trade 
deficit, the government restricted imports of automobiles to 44% of last 
year's total (H.A.R., VI: 10). During November, the government decided 
upon stricter measures and suspended completely the importation of luxury 
vehicles for a period of six months. Nevertheless, the Lima Chamber of 
Commerce remains confident that there is no cause for alarm over monetary 
instability. 


On November 21, President Odrfa signed the law which he had introduced 
last month modifying the mining code (H.A.R., VI: 10). The law provides 
for the exploitation of radioactive materials for an indefinite time and 
explorations for a period of five years. Private citizens, corporations, 
and foreigners will have equal opportunities. Ores will be purchased only 
by the Peruvian Government and will be subject to regulations which the | 
Executive Branch will establish. The discovery of new sources of radio- 
active materials in the Sacsahuaman region near Cuzco has caused renewed 
excitement over the effects that a uranium industry might have on the 
national economy. 
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The Peruvian Association of Agricultural Engineers has agreed to 
create a national entomological institute to combat the great losses 
caused by insect invasions of the cotton fields. Despite decreased 
production of cotton, however, British buyers have obtained substantial 
contracts for the delivery of cotton during May-June, 1954. The Inter- 
national Cotton Conference, organized to regulate prices, establish 
quotas for international commerce, and limit the areas of cultivation, 
ended in failure. The Peruvian representative, Carlos Alzamora, in 
accordance with Peru's policy of economic freedom, was instrumental in 
calling a halt to the conference on the grounds that artificial 
regulation of the cotton industry would prevent natural development. 


One of the worst fires Lima has ever witnessed destroyed a large 
government warehouse filled with some $500 ,000 worth of tobacco, sugar, 
rice, and rubber. Squads of soldiers and sailors helped firemen fight 
the blaze and removed 1,000 cases of dynamite before the flames reached 
them. 


In order to develop local industry and agriculture, Peruvian 
authorities requested a larger share in the U.S. foreign aid program 
from members of the U.S. Senate Banking and Currency committee visiting 
Lima. Peru has received from the Export-Import Bank and the World Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development a mere $25.7 million. Only Venezuela 
and Paraguay have received less. 


BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian Socialist Falange, after months of threatened revolt, 
rose against the Paz Estenssoro regime in a sudden rebellion on November 
9. Their uprising was crushed on the same day. The unsuccessful coup, 
the sixth since Paz Estenssoro gained control in the revolution of April 
1952, cost Bolivia 23 dead, 42 injured, and the suppression of one news- 
paper. The object of the revolt was to take over major cities and to 
Capture the President. The rebels successfully assaulted Paz Estenssoro's 
home in the Obrajes suburb of La Paz, but the President had been 
forewarned of the plot and was safely hidden in the presidential palace. 
Activity centered in Cochabamba, which was held for several hours before 
being recaptured by loyalist peasants and oil workers; near La Paz, and 
at Santa Cruz, attempts to capture air bases were unsuccessful. 


Police intelligence agents reported that the revolt had been moved up 
to coincide with the arrival of U.S. Senator Homer Capehart and the U.S. 
Joint House-Senate Banking and Currency committee, which was on a study 
trip. Both revolt and senator arrived at 7. However, the President 
received the senator as scheduled three hours later in the palace and, 
amidst incoming dispatches regarding the progress of the revolution, the 
two conducted their conference. At 1 p.m., during a reception honoring 
Capehart and his aides, a report announced that Cochabamba had fallen and 
that the revolt was suppressed. 


The rebels held the President's home and a police station in Obrajes 
scarcely an hour before forces led by Fellman Velarde, secretary to the 
President, recaptured them. Minister of Mines and Petroleum, Juan Lechin, 
was freed after being held prisoner in Cochabamba, where the anti-govern- 


ment newspaper Los Tiempos was immediately confiscated. Following the , 


revolt, the senator and his North American commission packed their bags 
and moved on to Chile. Paz Estenssoro accused the revolting groups of 
trying "to impede the carrying out of the plan for U.S. aid." 


The revolt was led by the leader of the Falange party, Oscar Unzaga 
de la Vega who, with several other leaders of the party, fled for safety 
and asylum when the revolt failed. Twelve junior army officers flew a 
DC-3 airliner to Arequipa, Peru, where they were interned by local 
authorities. A Bolivian air force plane carried two other revolution- 
aries to a similar refuge in Arica, Chile. Revolt leader Unzaga de la 
Vega scurried to safety in the Uruguayan embassy in La Paz two days 
later. Four days after the revolt, 17 members of the Falange party who 
had taken asylum in various foreign embassies and legations in La Paz 
were granted a guarantee of "safe conduct" to leave the country in 
accordance with time-honored Latin American tradition. Among them was 
Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, who flew to Buenos Aires en route to Montevideo. 


Arrests were numerous, and on November 15 the tribunal of military 
justice began the trial of 723 revolutionaries, including 12 army 
officers, 13 women, and 3 former presidents, whom the government did not 
identify. Political prisoners included Humberto Cuenca, long connected 
with Patino tin interests, and Waldo Belamonte, head of the Partido de 
Unién Revolucionaria Socialista and former Acting President of Bolivia. 
Some 100 exiles reported in Santiago, Chile, that they would go on 
fighting for constitutional and human rights and accused the Bolivian 
Government of being "Communist" and unconstitutional. By November 12, 
17 revolutionaries had hopped embassy walls to find asylum in the 
Uruguayan, Venezuelan, Colombian, French, and Italian embassies; included 
(among them) were university professors, Falange party leaders, and 
engineers. Reports from foreigners in Bolivia described the Bolivian 
police as active, energetic, and ruthless in suppression of the | 
Falangista rebellion. 


Paz Estenssoro blamed the coup on tin barons and rich landowners who, 
he said, had financed the revolution with the desire to impede agreement 
with the United States and to halt agrarian reform. One revolutionary 
officer, Lt. Luis Cérdova, blamed the revolt's failure on the inability 
of the revolutionaries to capture La Paz. Five days before the revolt, 
five Falange political prisoners fled from jail in Catavi and made their 
way to La Paz, where they found protection in foreign embassies. Shortly 
before this, La Paz University engineering students refused to go to 
class until the Vice-President of the University, Roberto Ascui, was 
released from prison. Ascul was arrested on suspicion of Falangista 
activities. 


Bolivia's greatest natural resource, tin, suffered a production drop 
in August, and the world mine production of tin-in-concentrate suffered 
with it. Bolivian tin exports shrank from 4,082 tons in July to 2,407 
tons in August; this coincided with a decline in world production from 
16,000 tons in July to 13,500 tons in August. Nationalization of its 
major tin mines has complicated Bolivia's economic situation, and the 
United States Government buying was delayed until U.S. stockholders of 
nationalized mines had been compensated. Nevertheless , the M.N.R. 
(Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario) heralded the first year of tin 
nationalization in a celebration at the La Paz Municipal Theater, where 
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Paz Estenssoro urged diversification of the economy and intensification 
of tin production. Paz Estenssoro also praised unification of the 
oountry by means of a partially completed highway from Cochabamba to 
Santa Cruz. U.S. Ambassador to Bolivia, Edward J. Sparks, spoke of 
examples of cooperation between the two countries with the U.S. buying 
tin when its stockpile is sufficient, rendering technical assistance, 
and sending money and food. An example of food grants was the 2,000 
tons of U.S. wheat which were shipped late in November in the first 
extension to Latin America of the emergency grants made to Western 
Europe after World War II. The wheat was bought with funds from a 

$9 million grant made to Bolivia by an agreement signed in La Paz 


November 6. 


President Getulio Vargas of Brazil has proposed a trade agreement 
with Bolivia covering the exchange of Brazilian rice, cotton, and 
$1.8 million worth of sugar for Bolivian tin. A trade treaty was signed 
in August, but Vargas' approbation was necessary before it was to be put 


into operation. 


A locomotive from the altiplano arrived for the first time in the 
tropical city of Santa Cruz, over a line which will provide Bolivia 
with an outlet through Brezil to the sea. A combined Brazilian- 
Bolivian commission planned the $30 million rail line, which stretches 
from Corumba, the Brazilian city which has railroad connections with Sao 
Paulo, to Santa Cruz, the principal city of eastern Bolivia. Plans call 
for the railroad eventually to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
from Santos through Cochabamba to Arica, Chile. However, the link from 
Santa Cruz to the existing railhead at Cochabamba will be very 
difficult to build on account of the mountainous terrain. Vargas and 
Paz Estenssoro met at the border to dedicate the new link. 


CHILE 


Late in November the Chilean Government broke off negotiations with 
the U.S. concerning the fate of the copper stockpile that has been 
estimated at anywhere from 100,000 to 150,000 tons. Chilean negotiator 
Luis MacKenna, an official of the Banco Central, returned to Santiago 
for further instructions. Reportedly, the U. S. agreed to buy 50,000 
tons unconditionally but refused to accept the rest of the metal until 
certain conditions were fulfilled. The huge American copper interests 
in Chile (Anaconda and Kennecott companies) have been pressuring for a 
more favorable exchange arrangement. The copper companies have been 
hard hit by certain discriminations. They are required to purchase 
their imports from the U.S. (equipment and supplies for the pulperfa - 
company store) at the current exchange rate of 110 pesos to the dollar, 
while the Banco Central uses the rate of 31 pesos to the dollar in 
paying the company its revenue. Moreover, the government requires that 
the company stores sell their products at the price they would have cost 
had they been purchased at the rate of 31 pesos to the dollar. The 
government also makes a profit by juggling the exchange with four rates: 
official (31 pesos), provisional (60 pesos, for machinery, drugs, 
petroleum and other essentials), tourist (132 pesos), and standard (151 
pesos for wine and 182 for gold). On the free market, the dollar is 


selling for well over 200 pesos. 
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The Chilean Senate set up special committees to consider the copper 
problem and to try to develop a plan to encourage speedy U.S. action. 
The committees recommended that the surplus be sold as soon as 
possible at the current price of 30¢ per 1b.; that future stocks be 
sold at the prevailing world market price and not by a predetermined 
price; that restrictions be placed on the sale of copper to Iron 
Curtain countries; and that the American companies be pacified by a 
revamped exchange and tax prograun. 


According to the Christian Science Monitor, the copper crisis was 
caused by a series of blunders. In May 1952, Chile imposed a minimum 
of 365¢ per lb. and centralized all sales and distribution (including 
the production of U.S. companies) in a government agency, the Banco 
Central. The artificial regulation succeeded as long as copper prices 
remained high. However, in 1953, because of the cessation of 
hostilities in Korea and the lower price of African copper (27¢ per 1lb.), 
the demand for Chilean copper began to slacken. A serious miscalcu- 
lation was made when the government insisted on maintaining the 365¢ 
price when the copper could have been easily disposed of at 33-35¢ per 
lb. Now the surplus has attained enormous proportions and other copper- 
producing countries have taken over many of the markets upon which Chile 
depended. 


Reports indicate that the Chilean Government prefers to sell the 
great bulk of its copper to the U.S., in spite of inducements from Iron 
Curtain countries. The Banco Central refused to sell any copper to 
Ernesto Ortiz, an Argentine agent, acting for the U.S.S.R. Ortiz was 
authorized to offer 34¢ per lb. for 100,000 tons of copper to be 
delivered immediately to the Soviet Union. Finland offered to negotiate 
for a barter exchange: 10 ocean liners, 500 streetcars, and many buses 
and taxis in exchange for 50,000 tons of copper at a computed value of 
35¢ per lb. and one million tons of iron ore. The Chilean Government 
is seriously considering the Finnish exchange but will demand 
certificates of non-reshipment to make sure that none of the strategic 
metals reaches the countries behind the Iron Curtain. The Banco Central 
has agreed to sell 16,000 tons of copper (not from the surplus but from 
the production of small countries) to Nord Deutsche Raffinerie of 
Western Germany. This firm will pay 30¢ per lb. for the metal. 


Another strike added to the chaotic character of the labor-finance 
confusion in Chile this month. About two weeks before scheduled final 
exams, 20,000 teachers in primary and secondary schools and professors 
from the University of Chile initiated a strike, protesting their low 
Salaries. The government, declaring that their action was "frankly 
revolutionary and seditious", clamped a state of emergency decree on the 
provinces of Santiago, Valparaiso, and Concepcién. The strike was 
presumable scheduled to coincide with the visit. of U.S. Senator Capehart 
and his special Congressional committee, who are investigating trade and 
aid possibilities in Latin America. The strike ended abruptly without 
any explanation or concessions having been granted, and the teachers 
went back to school in time to give the final examinations. At the 
conclusion of the strike, the emergency decree was lifted in the 
provinces named above; however, a similar decree remained in effect in 
the north, where some 8,000 workers at Chuquicamata and Potrerillos 
have been striking for almost two months, demanding a 75% pay increase 


(H.A.R., VI: 9). 
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The Ministry of Finance has been extremely busy this month issuing 
proposals for 1954 fiscal reforms. The budget has been tentatively 
estimated at some 29 billion pesos to be distributed as follows: 32% 
for housing projects, 18% for public works, 13% for industrial invest- 
ment, 15% for mining, 12% for improvements in transportation and 
communication, and 5% for agriculture. New sources of revenue from the 
revalued gold reserve, loans from the international Monetary Fund, and 
sale of the reserve copper are already being worked on as solutions to 
the financial crisis. The government has also recommended the 
elimination of the afore-mentioned preferential rate of 60 pesos for 
agricultural machinery, drugs, newsprint, petroleum, and gasoline. 

The elimination of preferential rates would presumably stabilize the 
economy, since it would curb imports by imposing the much higher so- 
called standard rate. 


The growing menace of censorship, which began with the jailing of 
Alfredo Silva Carvallo this summer (H.A.R., VI: ©) and the arrest of a 
representative of a Latin American news agency (II.A.R., VI: 10), was 
further emphasized this month by a governmental attack on Mauricio 
Arnoff, director of the radio broadcasting station "El Mercurio." 
Arnoff was sentenced to three years in jail for having “insulted the 
Chilean State." Meanwhile, the assistant director of the station, René 
Silva Montejo, told newspapermen in Washington that all propaganda 
media are operated free of government pressure in Chile. He was 
apparently speaking in blissful ignorance. 


In an extension of the attacks on political parties (H.A.R., VI: 10), 
President Ibanez censured the Agrario Laborista party for its failure 
to unify and coordinate political action around Ibanismo and stimulate 
more effective government policy. Ibanez maintained that the executive 
had the duty to govern but that he should have at least in principle 
the backing of the parliamentary majority. He concluded, "I say 
frankly that we must end party hatreds and lack of discipline which 
threaten chaos and anarchy, I want you to realize your responsibility. 
Let us have faith in Chile's destiny. The confidence bestowed on me is 
a great responsibility, but the talent and patriotic intentions of some 
of my collaborators have not always measured up to the demand for 
absolute loyalty." 


Chilean relations with Argentina are becoming decidedly cool. In 
spite of government efforts to establish a cordial entente between the 
two countries, the attitude of the Chilean man-in-the-street has become 
increasingly hostile. Peronista agents plastered the capital with 
posters showing Chilean and Argentine soldiers shaking hands over South 
Americas; unfortunately for the propaganda, the map of the continent 
showed the Cape Horn islandsof Lennox, Picton, and Nueva as belonging 
to Argentina and since Chile regards the islands as national territory, 
the Argentine poster was generally considered an insult to Chile. When 
an Argentine atlas, Mi Patria pictured the same islands as Argentinian, 
Chilean Minister of Interior Osvaldo Koch ordered that the book be 
removed from newsstands because of "flagrant errors." A Chilean, 
remembering Perén's declared objective of erasing the boundaries between 
Chile and Argentina, remarked, "The Andes should be twice as high." 
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The Second Congress of Latin American Universities convened on 
November 23 in Santiago. Professors and administrators from 7l Latin 
American universities attended the conference. Observers from France, 
England, Belgium, Spain, Germany, Italy, the U.S., Canada, and UNESCO were 
also present. The purpose of the conference was to join Latin American 
institutions of higher learning in a cultural union to facilitate 
administrative cooperation and to encourage the exchange of teachers and 
materials. The first of these congresses was held in Guatemala in 1949, 
and the Guatemalan delegation, headed by Dr. Carlos Duran, was very active 
in the Santiago meeting. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


There has continued to be an improvement in U.S.-Argentine relations 
following Dr. Milton Eisenhower's visit to Buenos Aires last July 
(H.A.R., VI: 7), since the Argentine Government has agreed to make 
concessions to foreign capital desiring to invest in that country. 
Argentina's latest friendly move has been to oust Commodore Arturo Ponz 
Bedoya as one of the directors of the SIRA (Servicio Internacional 
Radiofénico Argentino), the Argentine counterpart of the Voice of America. 
Ponz Bedoya was known for his vicious anti-North American propaganda 


campaigns. 


President Perén may also have been attempting to gain U.S. good will 
when, on November 24, he convoked a special session of Congress to 
consider a law of amnesty for the many political prisoners and exiles who 
have opposed his regime. The proposed law is not intended to benefit the 
terrorists who were arrested for throwing bombs last May in a Plaza de Mayo 
Peronista rally. Members of the opposition regard the law with suspicion, 
charging that it is a mere "window dressing" for foreign observers, since 
it does not offer any substantial changes from the present situation of 
repression. 


The quid pro quo which Argentina may be expecting in exchange for its 
concessions is not only a willingness on the part of U.S. capital to invest 
in Argentina, but also a more liberal U.S. foreign trade policy. The trade 
policy which the latter country adopts in the next three months may have an 
important influence on Argentina's role in the forthcoming 10th Inter- 
American Conference in Caracas. Argentines have expressed uneasiness over 
talk in the U.S. Senate of raising tariffs on wool and other products. 
Argentina is also upset over U.S. "dumping" policies,--that is, selling 
excess farm products abroad. Argentines and other Latin Americans are 
worried that this will create unfair competition with Latin American farm 


products seeking the European market. 


Even though lately the Peronista press organs have diminished their 
venomous attacks against the U.S., the semi-official Democracia, continues 
to speak proudly of Argentina's "Third Position." In a November 20 
editorial, it drew a parallel between capitalism and Communism, declaring 
that if both did not renounce their doctrines or else reach an agreement for 
peaceful co-existence, the world was headed for disaster. Democracia 
declared that if Communism and capitalism had contented themselves with 
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carrying out their doctrines in Russia and the U.S. "respectively and 
exclusively, the rest of the world would have nothing to fear from them." 


Such repeated reminders of Argentina's "Third Position,” plus promises 
by Perén in the past that no Argentine soldier would leave the country 
except to defend Argentine soil, appear to contradict statements made by a 
U.S. visitor in Buenos Aires during November. Lt. General Howard A. Craig 
of the U.S. Army, chairman of the Inter-American Defense Board which toured 
Latin America during the month, praised the Argentine Government's 
"cooperation" in developing hemispheric security. He expressed "apprecia- 
tion and satisfaction for Argentina's positive labor in forging collective 
security" and "unified inter-American action.” It is not clear to what 
specific examples of cooperation Craig was referring, but it should be 
remembered that the U.S. military have long been friendly to Perén. 


Another U.S. visitor to Buenos Aires also had very complimentary words 
to say about Argentina. Homer Capehart, chairman of a U.S. legislative 
commisiion visiting Latin America, spoke enthusiastically of the Argentine 
industrial potential, declaring that “these people are on the march." He 
added that probably the continued industrialization of Argentina would be 
taken as bad news by certain North American enterprises who would thus be 
unable to sell their products in Argentina. He pointed out for example, 
that textiles are scarcely imported from the U.S. into Argentina. Capehart 
expressed his belief, however, that private U.S. interests may invest 
billions of dollars in Argentina as a result of Perén's present policy of 
doing everything in his power to create favorable conditions for the 
investment of private capital in the country. Commenting on U.S. "dumping" 
practices, Capehart said that he feared there could be no entirely satis- 
factory solution to the problem, but indicated that at least he would 
recommend that competing countries affected by "dumping" be notified in 
advance of such operations so as to minimize the harmful effect on their 


economies. 


There continue to be some indications that Argentine policy toward 
Communism is becoming harsher, perhaps as a result of the U.S.-Argentine 
rapprochement. It was announced early in November by the Communist Party 
in Argentina that 20 of its leacers had been arrested by the government. 
The party charged that the arrests were made as a result of an agreement 
allegedly made between Argentina and the U.S. when Milton Eisenhower 


visited Buenos Aires. 


On the other hand, Argentina continued friendly commercial relations 
with the Soviet Union. Argentine Ambassador Leopoldo Bravo declared this 
month in Moscow that he was "optimistic" about the chances for a substan- 
tial growth in Argentine-Soviet trade in the future. He stated that there 
were no outstanding problems between the two nations, but made clear that 
relations between them are being developed on a commercial basis. 


In an interview granted to the magazine Vision, Perén declared that a 
certain U.S. geologist had told him, after surveying Argentina from Jujuy 
province to Tierra del Fuego, that there are enough petroleum reserves in 
the country to make Argentina one of the four most important oil-producing 
areas of the world. This statement, attributed to an anonymous U.S. 
scientist, has probably as much value as earlier Peronista claims to be 
leading in the field of atomic energy. It is of interest, however, as an 
expression of the obsession of Latin American nationalists with oil. 
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The Argentine Government recently bought from Czechoslevakia a steel 
mill which is presently in the U.S., where it has been impounded since 
1949. Czechoslavakia paid $16.8 million for the mill at one time, but 
never received it. On November 16, Argentina contracted to buy the mill 
from Czechoslovakia for $13 million in a barter exchange. Argentine goods 
amounting to $5 million to be sent under the current trade pact between 
the two countries will account for part of the payment. It is presumed 
that shipments for the remaining $8 million owed for the mill will be 
arranged for in next year's trade agreement. The Argentine Government 
estimates that as a result of this negotiation, it will be in a position 


to save $70 million annually in foreign exchange. 


Foreign trade statistics show that I.A.P.I. (Instituto Argentino para 
la Promocién del Intercambio) conducted trade during the first six months 
of 1953 amounting to 3,657,000 tons, as compared with 925,000 tons during 
the same period a year before. 


The C.G.P. (Confederacién General de Profesionales), which was 
organized a few months ago, seems to be growing rapidly, partly at the 
expense of the C.G.T. (Confederacién General del Trabajo). President 
Perén has given his endorsement to the C.G.P., saying that every laborer 
or professional worker has the right to affiliate himself with any organi- 
zation which he considers best serves his interest. A sharp controversy 
arose when the 280,000-member syndicate of teachers decided to separate 
from the C.G.T. in order to join the C.G.P. Time magazine suggests that 
Peron has encouraged a division of labor because he finds the C.G.T. 
becoming too powerful and too unwieldy to control effectively. ° 


Perdén also made it clear to all trade unions that since he has been 
trying to level wages and prices he will not tolerate any request on the 
part of any labor leader for wage increases. He urged all workers to 
abide by their contracts, pointing out to them that any strikes for wage 
raises not provided for in the contracts will be considered illegal. On 
another occasion, the President declared that there was "no room for 
Slackers, or foot-draggers among us." He spoke of the need for 
"indoctrination" as the first step to good organization. He stated that 
“it was with the feeling that the Argentine people were socially conscious 
of the need to organize" that he had decreed 1953 the “organizational year" 
in which the Peronista ranks "began to consolidate into a united movement." 


Perhaps one of the more salutary forms of "indoctrination" is the move 
by the government to put an end in Argentina to the practice of nepotism, 
an abuse long typical of Latin American governments. The supreme council 
of the Peronista Party approved a resolution prohibiting party members 
occupying high positions in the national, provincial or municipal govern- 
ments from appointing relatives to any responsible official post. 


In answer to a New York Times editorial suggesting that Perén match 
his words about freedom in Argentina with deeds by restoring La Prensa to 
its former owners, President Peron made a statement reassuring the C.G.T. 


that no matter what happens to La Prensa it will never be returned to its 
previous owners. Incidentally, Dr. Manne! Ordénez, an attorney for the old 


management of La Prensa, was released from jail on November 12 after being 
held for two months. 


« 
URUGUAY 


Relations between Uruguay and Argentina have been strained for 
several years. Earlier in 1953, officials of both nations sought to 
reconcile their differences, but relations took a turn for the worse 
after Uruguayan authorities arrested an Argentine ferry boat captain on 
October 30, on charges of violation of Uruguayan water rights. 


The Uruguayan Government fears that by re-establishing friendship 
with the Perén regime, it will forfeit its democractic ideals. On the 
other hand, Argentina is angry because of the vigorous anti-Peronist 
propaganda being spread in Uruguay. The latest development causing 
friction between the two countries is the electrical interference caused 
by Argentine engineers in an attempt to jam local Uruguayan radio 
stations. The greatest bitterness continues to be expressed in Uruguay 
over the drastic curtailment of the once prominent tourist trade, which 
fell from 200,000 in 1948 to a mere 2,500 this year. 


Following the visits of Milton Eisenhower and Senator Homer Capehart 
to Argentina and Uruguay, the latter country has displayed an attitude of 
comparative coolness toward the United States, supposedly because it 
noted a growing tolerance by the United States of Latin-American "strong 


men," in particular Perén. 


American officials believe that Uruguay's new attitude of coolness 
toward the United States may be a result in part of the recent dispute 
concerning proposed United States tariff increases on wool tops 
(H.A.R., VI: 10). At present, Uruguay depends on such sales for 80-90% 
of its entire export trade with the United States. No decision has yet 
been rendered by the United States Tariff Commission. Uruguayan authori- 
ties made a further protest to the United States Joint Senate-House 
Banking and Currency Committee, headed by the aforementioned Senator 
Capehart, who recently visited Montevideo. 


For the third consecutive month, labor disputes flared in Uruguay. 
Seventy Uruguayan textile mills were paralyzed by striking workers who 
demanded better salaries. The crippling strike had lasted more than a 
week by late in the month. 


On November 18, the chief of the Falange Socialista Boliviana, Oscar 
Unzaga de la Vega, arrived in Montevideo with four companions. Unzaga 
had been in asylum in the Uruguayan embassy in La Paz. It is reported 
that five other persons are still in asylum in that legation. 


Italy and Uruguay have renewed a $13 million commercial pact. Italy 
will import wool, linseed oil, and canned meat, and will export in 
exchange auto parts, electrical and mechanical equipment, and drugs. 
According to reports from Montevideo, Russia has contracted to buy from 
Uruguay 3,000 tons of mutton and 11,000 tons of butter. 


By the end of 1954, Uruguay will be the only nation in the world with 
a completely dieselized railway system, At present, Uruguayan officials 
are completing negotiations with the United States for the purchase of 38 


diesel locomotives necessary to complete the project. 


« 
PARAGUAY 


A local sensation has been caused by the announcement of a major 
immigration and investment project being sponsored by the Paraguayan 
Government and one Elazer Silberman, Jr. It has not beer made clear 
whom Silberman represents, although the most substantial rumor associates 
him with a powerful financial group which has its headquarters in Paris. 
According to reports from Paraguayan officials, the Silberman group 
proposes to invest over $28 million. Envisaged is the location of 
100,000 European immigrants in sub-tropical Paraguay. The newly acquired 
money and manpower will be directed toward the development of various 
Paraguayan industries, such as large sugar and lumber mills, during a 
period of the next 10 years. The typical American businessman's outlook 
on the proposal is somewhat skeptical concerning any type of investment 
in Paraguay due to the Union Oil Company's failure in the Gran Chaco 
region approximately five years ago. 


In a second proposal, West Germany, Italy, Greece, and The 
Netherlands, in cooperation with the United Nations Intergovernmental 
Commission for European Migration (I.C.E.M.), have agreed to send a four- 
an committee to Paraguay early next year in order to study the latter 
country's offer of 2,470,000 acres for European colonization. The 
I.C.E.M. is a subsidiary of the United Nations. The colonization plan is 
being advanced by Roberto Petit, president of the Paraguayan Institute of 
Agrarian Reform, who is now visiting the capitals of Western Europe. The 
plan calls for the settlement of 18,000 families in the departments of 
Alto Parana, Caaguazu, and Amambay, which are in the eastern part of the 
country. Paraguayan officials estimate the cost of the project at 
$54 million and have stated, to no one's surprise, that the money must 
come from outside sources. These recent agreements concerning 
immigration to Paraguay recall the Mennonite and Brothers of Society 
agricultural settlements established during the first half of this 
century, some of which were successful. 


BRAZIL 


November found Finance Minister Oswaldo Aranha adamantly going ahead 
with financial reforms despite the vociferous criticism which has been lev-— 
sled against them since the initiation of the exchange auction system on 
October 16. Strangely enough, the only comments which aroused Oswaldo 
Aranha's ire were published in an article in the New York Times of 
November 14, in which Sam Pope Brewer quoted an interview with Aranha. 
According to Brewer, Aranha indicated that Brazil wanted neither loans 
nor investments from abroad, and that if foreign companies did not like 
the increased taxes which were being considered, "they can leave; it 
makes no difference." Disclaiming any hostility towards the U.S., he 
said: "They're our best friends, but we have always made our poorest 
business deals with our best friends". He gave as examples the better 
credit terms received by Brazil from Britain, which agreed to a term of 
seven years for paying off the backlog, and from West Germany, which will 
allow nine years' grace. This was compared to the two years given by the 
U.S. to pay off the Export-Import Bank's $300 million loan, and the 
$450 million of commercial debts to be paid at once. Aranha went on to 
say that no one could deny the benefit which Brazil has received from 
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previous investments in such projects as power plants, railroads, and 
port facilities. However, investment in consumer goods giving no 
permanent benefit brings no advantage to Brazil. Brazil wants invest- 
ments of new capital, not capital accruing from local profits. 
Furthermore, double taxcetion, with U.S. taxes exceeding those imposed in 
Brazil, necessitates exorbitant profits for U.S. firms. 


As an example of large foreign corporations which operate in Brazil 
and take such profits out of the country, Aranha cited General Motors 
Corporation. According to tax records, he said, General Motors, which 
has a capital of only $300 ,000 in Brazil, made a profit of more than 
$1 million in 1952. Since in the past economic nationalists have 
concentrated their venom on U.S. oil companies, Aranha's attack on 
General Motors is a surprise and deserves attention. His statement is 
incorrect for many reasons, the most obvious being that he quoted the 
original capital which General Motors put into Brazil in 1925 at the 
inception of the Brazilian company. At the end of 1952, the investment 
of the General Motors Corporation in Brazil was in excess of 
1,400 million cruzeiros. 


Obviously concerned that Aranha's viewpoint, as quoted by Brewer, 
might frighten away potential U.S. investors, and show a wanton 
ingratitude for previous aid rendered, the Finance Ministry published a 
statement saying Aranha's conversation with Brewer was not an interview, 
had not been approved by him previously, and had been intentionally 
confused and "mutilated" in Brewer's report. 


Many of the large Brazilian papers, apparently taking their cue 
from the Finance Ministry, labelled Sam Pope Brewer's article a complete 
misinterpretation, and accused the U.S. press of deliberately under- 
mining cordial U.S.-Brazilian relations, thus "criminally aiding the 
stupid campaign of our violent nationalists." But J. E. de Macedo 
Soares, a veteran editor of the Didrio Carioca, took a different view 
when discussing the "manifestations of mental disorder which reign in 
the country." He said it was difficult to assess the responsibility in 
such an interview; he suggested that Oswaldo Aranha might have let 
something slip in a moment of depression and fatigue; that both the New 
York Times and its correspondents were neither sensational nor 
irresponsible; and that Aranha should relegate the episode to the 
profits and losses of a brilliant career. 


No matter what Aranha meant to say in this particular interview 
with Brewer, the fact remains that he has previously made negative 
comments as regards the desirability of foreign capital invested in 
Brazil (H.A.R., VI: 10). The implication of Aranha's statements 
regarding foreign interests can be discounted to a certain extent as 
intended for home consumption. He seems dedicated to the financial 
reforms he has proposed, but will not be able to carry them out unless 
supported by important political factions, including the nationalistic 
element. However, uncertainty as to the government's stand on this and 
other matters has had the result of scaring off possible U.S. investors 
just when Assistant Secretary of State John Moors Cabot and other 
American officials are trying to encourage U.S. capital to go to the 


Latin American countries. 
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The Finance Minister's proposed financial reforms would include a 
revision of tariffs and import lists, formulation of a new national tax 
policy, measures to consolidate the internal debt, and an excess profits 
tax. To consolidate state and municipal loans, a bill has been sent to 
congress to floata 60 billion cruzeiro loan earning interest at 4 
which will be exempt from taxation. To encourage foreign participation, 
interest and amortization rates may be paid in dollars in drafts on New 
York. State and municipal loans now outstanding will be exchanged for 
consolidation loans on condition that these governing bodies will not 
issue new loans for 10 years. In answer to public questioning as to 
federal assistance to Sao Paulo in its present financial difficulties 
(H.A.R., VI: 10), Aranha maintained that no special loan has been made 
to that state, but that there had been an adjustment of accounts between 
the state and federal government to help settle the rotative bond 
problem. 


The most controversial point is, of course, the excess profits tax. 
This issue is causing loud outcries; since colonial times in Brazil, the 
tradition has been quick turn-over and large profits on small 
capitalization. It is thought that, rather than being aimed at large 
foreign corporations primarily, the bill is intended to ferret out 
dormant Brazilian capital, since much larger investments will be 
necessary to obtain the large returns the capitalist is accustomed to. 
But even some financial experts are declaring that an excess profits tax 
could be detrimental in discouraging foreign capital from entering 
Brazil. 9 


The new auction system itself has been violently attacked in recent ' 
weeks. Some responsible importers and a number of disinterested | 
observers feel that the Aranha plan may work if given a chance. But, 

Since it has cut into the tremendous profits made by many importers 

under the old licensing system, a concerted attack on it has been 
launched by them and by industrialists and some bankers in Sao Paulo. 
The industrialists have nothing to gain personally in the new plan, and j 
see only the curtailment of needed imports, plus the newly proposed 
taxes. Some critics say the new system is one of "every man for 
himself," while others attack it as being unconstitutional. An English 
language newspaper, the Brazil Herald, in Rio sums up their doubts as to 
the legality of the auction system on the following points: the Aranha | 
plan is in the form of an instruction issued by the Superintendency of {3 
lioney and Credit, and as such cannot revoke the recently passed law Vy 
signed by Vargas which continued the license system until December yo 
(H.A.R., VI: 9); the Bank of Brazil is illegally appropriating money 7 
through the sale of currency certificates, and this sum, which in a 4 
year might amount to as much as 30% of the budget, could be disposed of i 
arbitrarily; Aranha has earmarked this money for modernizing agriculture, 4 
but there is nothing to stop him or a successor from spending it in © 4 
other ways. 


These complaints have come to a head in a plan to institute legal 
action to force the Bank of Brazil to return the 30% of the premiums the 
Bank has been collecting on the sale of exchange certificates at 
auctions. The purpose of this action would be to have the whole plan 
declared unconstitutional, thereby discrediting Aranha on the basis that 
one of the powers of Congress, revenue raising, has been usurped by the 
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executive branch. That Oswaldo Aranha does not intend to retreat is evi- 
dent; he has been meeting with his advisers to devise means of legalizing 
his plan, "Instruction 70." This plan is based on the law which 
established CEXIM, the organization which previously controlled imports 
and exports. A special meeting of Congress has been called for December 
to discuss a law to take the place of the CEXIM law which expires December 
31. In fact Aranha abolished CEXIM on October 16, before the law expired, 
and this act was denounced by some as unconstitutional. Aranha has also 
made several adjustments in the system. Because some reciprocal trade- 
agreement prices for category-five goods (luxuries) have been selling for 
as low as 10 cruzeiros to the dollar, the Bank of Brazil has set minimum 
prices for dollars sold at auction, as follows: category I, 10 cruzeiros; 
category II, 12 cruzeiros; III, 15 cruzeiros; IV, 20 cruzeiros; and V, 40 
cruzeiros. Consideration will also be given to requests for goods valued 
at more than $10,000, the daily limit, and an allowance of 60 days to 
raise the money will be accorded to firms wishing to make larger purchases 
now. It has been heard that deals will be made with firms able to obtain 
home office financing for one year. 


The auction system has chieved one notable result: by December l, 
Brazil will have liquidated its U.S. commercial debt of $375 million and 
will not be incurring more, since present purchases are on a pay-as-you-go 
plan, thus leaving only the $300 million Export-Import Bank loan to be 
repaid. Although Aranha has declared that the cruzeiro will not be devalu- 
ated, the bonus of 5 cruzeiros per dollar on coffee exports and 10 on 
other exports has the effect of devaluating the currency. 


The new plan has had the unfortunate result of inflating the cost of 
all goods, especially such export products as coffee and cacao. O Jornal 
States that coffee has risen about five cruzeiros a pound at the source, 
and the price of cacao in Bahia has risen 70%. Another criticism of the 
plan is that there are too many loopholes. Exporters have found a method 
of falsifying invoices, taking advantage of the difference between the 
declared price and that really peid by the U.S. purchaser, and obtaining 
quantities of ccllars on the black market. A system of triangular trade 
has also develcpned: Americen products, for instance, may be bought 
through Switzerland, The Netherlands, or another third country, and still 
be sold at a profit in Brazil because the European exchange is more 
available. 


In any case, for the first time in years Brazil is incurring no 
foreign trade deficits. To implement an agreement signed recently 
(H.A.R., VI: 10) between Brazil and Great Britain, a commercial mission 
went to London in November to settle the details on the transfer of funds. 
The British have imposedone restriction: on the payment of sterling for 
petroleum products, 15 million a year is the limit; further purchases of 
Such products must be paid for in other currencies. 


In November Joao Alberto Lins de Barros returned from Europe, where 
he was looking for new markets behind the Iron Curtain. It is reported 
that steps have been taken to arrange three-way trade with Russia via 
Hungary, Finland, Czechoslovakia, or Poland. This would involve the pur- 
chase of Brazilian coffee by one of the above countries, which would 
exchange it with Russia for petroleum. Brazil would also receive wheat 
from Hungary at cheaper prices than from Argentina. In return Brazil 
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would ship coffee, cotton, cacao, and fibers to Hungary. Many influential 
Brazilians have been pressing for the resumption of trade relations with 
these countries for some time, but have been somewhat fearful of the U.S. 
reaction. Their motives have not been political, for the most part, even 
though the nationalistic and Communist element took up the cry as well, 
but are a search for methods to relieve Brazil's present economic dilemma. 
Some members of the Brazilian Congress have declared themselves in favor 
of the resumption of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and 
countries under Soviet domination. Brazil already exports $25 million 
worth of products annually to Czechoslovakia and Poland, but Joao Alberto 
claims this will now be tripled by including some of the other countries. 
"In the name of what," he said, "should we limit our foreign relations 
when Russia has just s01d 70 tons of diesel oil to Western Germany?” 
Certain on-the-spot observers feel that Joao Alberto does not care with 
whom he does business as long as he personally reaps some profit therefrom. 


Joao Alberto's plans met with violent opposition from some critics, 
whose viewpoint is ably expressed by J.E. de Macedo Soares (to quote the 
respected editor of the Didrio Carioca again): "The most extraordinary 
thing is that the agent (Joao Alberto) of the Itamaraty, besides confiding 
his plans to the press, is already carrying them out in the form of conven- 
tions, accords, and treaties. Thus Joao Alberto is the guide of the 
Brazilian people.....Brazil will awaken one day entangled in a policy of 
interests of Russian Bolshevism, which, by his way of thinking, can give 
us the opportunity to sell some cacao or a few bananas, sacrificing, ~~" 
withal, national independence and sovereignty, and the position we adopted 
knowingly in concert with the free nations." 


Japan is courting Brazil. A Japanese immigration attaché has been 
sent to Brazil to carry out a contract, guaranteed by two wealthy Japanese 
already established in Brazil, to settle 5,000 Japanese families in Mato 
Grosso in 1954-57. Japanese industrialists also hope to export both 
textile machinery and hydroelectric equipment to Brazil. Japan has allo- 
cated $12 million to buy 80,000 bales of Brazilian cotton, while Japanese 
financial specialist Michiyuki Isurugi is visiting Brazil to complete plans 
for the opening of a Japanese commercial bank there. The new bank is to 
be established with 1 billion yen the Brazilian Government confiscated 
from the Yokohama Specie Bank during World War II, and which it now 
promises to restore. 


On the other hand, something has gone radically wrong with the much 
publicized German plan to establish in Brazil a Volkswagen plant which 
would produce 12,000 cars a year. After much discussion of the visit 
German technicians made to Sao Joao dos Campos, in the Parafba Valley north 
of Rio, in order to choose a site for their plant, the whole deal has been 
called off and the technicians recalled to Germany. Another plan, to set 
up a Brazilian-German financial company, has also been discontinued. The 
reason given in both cases was the failure to find "proper persons to 
raise Brazilian capital." It is thought, however, that the underlying 
reason probably is the difficulty of finding investors willing to accept 
less than 40-50% profit, which is considered a reasonable return in Brezil. 


It is to be hoped that optimism is not premature as far as another 
German enterprise is concerned. It has been announced that negotiations 
are now completed by the German Kloeckner group for the installation of a 
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large steel mill at Vitéria, in the state of Espfritu Santo. This mill is 
the second German steel mill project in Brazil; the Mannesmann firm is 
already setting up a plant for the manufacture of seamless steel tubes in 
Belo Horizonte. The new Kloeckner mill, now scheduled to begin production 
in the first part of 1955, is to have an initial output of 50,000 tons of 
finished steel in the first year, with the prospects of a substantial in- 
crease in production in 1960. 


German products are very much in demand in Brazil. Brazilian import- 
ers have already exhausted the fourth-quarter quota for so many German 
articles that further import permits may be suspended until next year. 
This is in spite of the fact that, at the end of October, purchases of 
exchange certificates for imports from Germany were restricted to the 
Federal District. 


The new exchange plan has aggravated a serious shortage of airplane 
spare parts, thus handicapping Brazil's air industry, which has expanded 
phenomenally since its inception in 1927. In air transportation, despite 
a serious fuel shortage in 1952, Brazil ranked second only to the U.S. in 
passenger distance flown on domestic scheduled operations, and fifth as an 
international and domestic carrier. Plagued now by a maintenance problem, 
Brazil has little chance of maintaining its present position unless the 
Bank of Brazil gives aircraft parts a high priority rating in the exchange 
market. 


The Export-Import Bank announced early in November that it will put 
up $3.11 million toward the purchase of three Lockheed Super Constella- 
tions for the Brazilian airline VARIG (Aviacao Aérea Rio Grandense), which 
operates one of the most successful airline operations in Brazil, 
principally between Rio and Pérto Alegre. The credit is to be paid in 
equal monthly installments beginning in March 1955 and continuing for four 
years at an interest rate of 4.75%. 


Dr. Ary Torres, a Brazilian industrialist, has completed arrangements 
with the Firth Sterling Co. of Pittsburgh for the establishment in Sao ~ 
Paulo of a Brazilian counterpart to the Pennsylvania firm. Firth Sterling 
currently purchases from Brazil substantial quantities of raw materials, 
chiefly concentrated tungsten ore for the manufacture of high-speed tool 
Steels and tungsten carbide cutting tools. The proposed Brazilian plant 
will produce sintered tungsten carbides ("sintered" means crystallized,or 
heated to a mass without melting), utilizing local raw materials, Oper- 
ation of the new plant is expected to begin shortly after January 1, 1954. 
Another U.S. enterprise entering Brazil is the International Hotels 
Corporation, which is building a $15 million hotel in Sao Paulo. This 
corporation's method is to build, with local or Export-Import Bank capital, 
then sell and lease or manage the hotel for a fixed fee plus a share of 
the net profit. 


The coffee picture is not good. The price for coffee is strong 
because of an increasing demand on the world market due to growing con- 
sumption and to bad weather conditions which damaged coffee trees in 1953. 
in Brazil and the Central American States. But, according to Joao Pacheco 
Chavez, president of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, Brazil will have a 
coffee carry-over of less than 1 million bags at the end of the crop year, 
June 30, 1954. Chavez said that on October 31, supplies for export were 
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only 10.6 million bags (including 4.5 million that must move from the 
interior of Brazil). With exports and port movements for consumption 
amounting to 1.25 million bags monthly, 10 million will be used up by June 
30, leaving only 600,000 bags. The small carry-over supply thus estimated, 
plus the fact that the coming crop, damaged by the July frost, is not ex- 
pected to be any larger than that harvested this year, increases the 
prospects for a continued tight market to June 1955. The situation is 
such now that an automatic limit through trade agreements and currency 
limitations is already being imposed on coffee shipments to Europe. 
France, which is the second largest consumer of Brazilian coffee, is 
likely to be most affected, 


France, a good purchaser of other Brazilian crops as well, recently 
contracted to take $3 million worth of sisal. Sisal is one of the crops 
which can be successfully raised in the dry Northeast, although Bahia is 

To likewise a producer. Sisal production has increased 250% in the last five 
| years. The 1953 crop has been estimated at 73,000 tons. 


The 1,270,000-ton production of oilseeds in Brazil in 1953 is about 
20% below last year's unusually good total of 1,565,000 tons. The cut in 
this year's production has been attributed not only to the severe drought 
which hit the Parana and Sao Paulo distrtcts during the present crop year, 
but to falling world prices as well. 


To add to the agricultural problems --drought, floods, and frost-- 
which have already beset Brazil this year, a locust plague has moved from 
Paraguay into southern Mato Grosso. The authorities are doing everything 
possible to stem the tide, but the municipality of Dourado, the center of 
the plague, is so inaccessible because of recent heavy rains that even 
Jeeps cannot get through. The main objective now is to turn the attack 
before it reaches the state of Sao Paulo. 


In its search for mineral wealth which might help it out of present 
difficulties, the state of Rio Grande do Norte has reported the discovery 
of uranium. Valuable deposits of aquamarines and beryls have also been 
found in Patriménio da Onga. It must be taken into account that Brazilian 
geologists and mining engineers are sometimes over-enthusiastic when 
making these reports, so that what is called an important discovery may 
have relatively little commercial value. 


Congressional activity has been mainly concerned with the Aranha 
financial reforms, but there was a proposal to pay 145,000 government 
workers a Christmas bonus of an extra month's salary. Aranha was able to 
sidetrack this, saying that “It would be crazy; Brazil is like a family 
that has no funds but wants to give a fancy party." 


The land reform bill (H.A.R.,VI: 7) will not be passed by congress 
for some time, since it has been sent back to the National Economic 
Council for more study. Proprietors need not be too alarmed in any case; 
there is a provision in the bill according aE) years to put under cultiva- 
tion idle lands marked for expropriation. 


The Ultima Hora investigation (H.A.R.,VI: 7) has been terminated by 
the special congressional investigating committee. It found that the 
Samuel Wainer newspaper company had been financed by the Bank of Brazil 
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to the extent of approximately 280 million cruzeiros, while during a com- 
parable period 63 other radio and newspaper companies were recipients of 
a total of only 478 million cruzeiros, thus proving the charges of 
government favoritism. Former Bank of Brazil president Ricardo Jafet is 
considered responsible for the "irregular" loans, while Samuel Wainer, 
publisher, and Bocayuva Cunha, one of the paper's directors, are held 
responsible to a lesser extent. The findings will be sent to the courts 
for possible criminal prosecution. 


Vargas has made a recommendation that, to alleviate the power short- 
age, government offices should be closed at five rather than six o'clock, 
at the same time maintaining the six-hour day. He also suggested that 
industrial plants should work only five days a week, with hours increased 
to retain a 48-hour week. 3 


The labor front in Brazil has been relatively quiet this month after 
the peaceful settlement of the recent maritime strike (H.A.R., VI: 10). In 
Rio, 12,000 employees of the U.S.-owned Brazilian Telephone Company, a 
subsidiary of the Electric Bond and Share Co., were given wage increases 
of up to 30%. The meeting of the regional presidents of the commission to 
study minimum salaries, called by Labor Minister Joao Goulart to take 
definite action on salaries throughout the nation, is looked upon by some 
critics as another example of preening on the part of Joao Goulart to gain 
favor with the Brazilian laborer. 


According to the Inter-American Labor Bulletin, the president of the 
national seamen's federation, Joao Bautista de Almeida, and several members 
of the union executive, have now returned to their offices after the 
federal appeal tribunal of Brazil declared illegal a Ministry of Labor 
directive depriving them of their posts. "Jango" Goulart seems to be 
antagonizing people by putting his finger in too many pies. After a trip 
to the north he stated that he had not been impressed with the work of 
certain regional labor delegates, and that he intended to replace some of 
them and other Labor Ministry officials in the north. Two days later, at 
a meeting of the Partido Trabalhista Brazileiro (P.T.B.) in Salvador, 
Bahia, federal deputy Joel Presidio referred to Goulart, saying that the 
people of Bahia disliked having strangers meddle in their internal affairs. 
He went on to say, "Joao Goulart's demagoguery so far has done nothing on 
behalf of the proletariat. It has confined itself to promises of pure 
fantasy." In the Correio da Manha of November 13, there is a “portrait'of 
Goulart in which some of his statements are ridiculed. For example, 
shortly after taking over as Labor Minister, Jango said one could observe 
with "just civic joy" that the Brazilian laborer was coming into his 
rights, whereas on his above-mentioned trip to the north he said, "The 
worker has been abandoned." The following quote from a Goulart statement 
is called a "miracle": "The readjustment of the minimum salary will not 
Cause an increase in the cost of living." 


Jango Goulart recently issued circulars asking the workers to report 
any breaking of labor laws by employers, and another suggesting that they 
organize factory committees to check observance of hygiene and safety rules 
by employers. This action is attacked by industrialists as being an at- 
tempt to organize factory "soviets". Furthermore, members of the 
Brazilian Association of Machinery Dealers protested Jango's saying that 
"the Labor Ministry is the ministry of the workers." If that is so, they 
Say, should there not be a ministry for employers, or do they not have any 
rights? 
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At several union and workers meetings recently, Goulart was hailed as 
the "next President of Brazil." It is difficult to say whether his 
propagenda among the workers is inspired simply by a desire to be Presi- 
dent, cr also aimed at influencing the workers in a peronista direction,as 
Goulart's enemies accuse. Books, written in Portuguese, eulogizing the 
Perén government have been distributed to Brazilian union organizations. 
There have been rumors that workers' unions in the state of Rio have been 
meeting in groups to organize a General Confederation of Labor in Brazil, 
like the C.G.T. in Argentina. Until now Brazilian unions have had no 
central organizing group, which would be a necessary feature of any 
syndicalist movement on the Perén model. If there is really a concerted 
effort to move closer to Perén policies, there may be rough. times ahead: 
Brazilians are, on the whole, strongly anti-Argentine, and they are too 
undisciplined and individualistic to enjoy the prospect of regimentation. 


With many aspects of the Aranha financial policies under fire, it 
might be said that the party of Vargas, Aranha ard Goulart--the P.T.B.-- is 
on trial. Of the three men, Vargas and Goulart seem most akin. They both 
lean toward centralization of power, whereas Aranha is more truly ae demo- 
crat by inclination. Their success between now and the congressional 
elections of next year in which all deputies, two-thirds of the senators, 
and ll of the governors will be up for reelection, will be mirrored in the 
electoral returns. If Goulert is able to win labor support, and Aranha 
succeeds in stemming inflation, it is thought that Vargas will be a 
powerful figure in the presidential election campaign, and may be instru- 
mental in swinging the vote toward one candidate or another. Aranha 
himself is a logical candidate, though he is not a Vargas "yes-man". The 
Foreign Minister has said, however, that if he had had any ambitions in 
that direction he would never have accepted the Ministry of Finance 
portfolio in a country hit by inflation. 


It is doubtful that Vargas would try to force the hand of congress for 
a change in the constitution that would allow him to succeed himself. 
Even were he to try, it is thought that military leaders would step in to 
prevent the scuttling of the 1946 constitution. Two prominent and able 
men of integrity who might be called upon for this role are Generals 
Juarez Tavora and Canrobert da Costa, both of whom are extremely popular 
in Brazil. Brazilians prefer their military men to stay out of public 
office; so the latter are rather in the position of referees. Another 
factor which would preclude any quiet undermining of democratic principles 
by the President is the very real fact that Brazil has a free press which 
takes great pleasure in flaunting this privilege. Even if present 
policies are successful, it would be difficult for Vargas to live down in a 
year the charges of corruption and favoritism in his administration which 
the press has levelled against him. The Sao Paulo law students’ 
associations have actually organized a "civic national recovery movement," 
the purpose of which is to restore morality and honesty in public offices. 
They intend to hold giantrallies to fight the "policies of Brazilian public 
men who have put Cadillacs ahead of tractors, and whiskey ahead of drugs 
and medicine." 


Vargas is now busily involved in Sao Paulo's forthcoming gubernatorial 
election. Lucas Garcez, the present governor, has been caught ina cross- 
fire of allegiances. Although he respects the ability of candidate Janio 
Quadros, the mayor of Sao Paulo, he has come out in support of Vargas’ 
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candidate, Prestes Maia. This collusion is supposedly aimed at blocking 
the "bogeyman of Brazilian politics," Adhemar de Barros. Quadros, however, 
has strong support in the major parties because his record as mayor has 
been good. One of the strategies Vargas is accused of using is an anony- 
mous shower of leaflets dropped on Sao Paulo which called for the 
reelection of Quadros as mayor instead of governor because of his 

excellent job. The leaflet was couched in the familiar "mandates to the 


people" style. 


With elections and the Exposition and International Fair to mark its 
fourth centennial, 1954 should be a busy year for Sao Paulo, which has 
grown from a poputetion of 239,000 in 1900 to 2,227,000 in 1950. It had 
been thought that the fair would have to be put off because of the 
condition of the state budget. However, two buildings open in December 
with Sao Paulo's second biennial exposition of modern painting. Forty 
countries will be represented, the Pablo Picasso exhibition being the 
piece de résistance. The exposition will open on July 9. 
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Victor W. von Hagen. THE FOUR SEASONS OF MANUELA. New York. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. Boston. Little Brown. 1952. Pg. 320. $5.00. 


Von Hagen is a versatile writer. His original training was in 
biology, botany and geography, and most of his books are concerned with 
the human environment rather than with man's soul. Of the seventeen books 
listed in his biography, we may mention Ecuador the Unknown, Jungle in the 
Clouds, South America Called Them, and The Green World of the Natural- 
ists. It is something of a surprise to see von Hagen venturing into the 
complex romance of the feminine heart, but this may be explained by the 
collaboration of the author's former wife, Christine von Hagen. 


Admittedly, the subject is a seductive one. Manuela Sdenz, the lover 
of the great libertador Bolfvar, was commonly passed over in discreet 
silence by the biographers of Bolfvar once their hero became a demi-god. 
The documents concerning this illegitimate and rather crazy lady were 
largely lost or destroyed. Von Hagen has disinterred enough material to 
make Manuela come to life again and to destroy much of the romantic myth 
which had grown up about her. He found most of the documents on which 
this study is based in the archives of Lima, although he did research also 
in Piura, Panama, Quito and Bogota. 


Although well-documented, this book reads like a historical novel, 
and a well-written one at that. However, it contributes perhaps involun- 
tarily to the debunking of Bolivar which Salvador de Madariaga has 
undertaken in a frontal attack. Manuela emerges as a passionate, uncon- 
ventional woman, Bolfvar the erstwhile demigod as an hombre de carne y 


hueso,. 


